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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


a 


S we write on Thursday it is difficult to give any very 
clear or coherent account of the military situation in 
Serbia. It would seem, however, that the Serbians are still 
holding the main attack of the Germans (that is, the attack 
southward from across the Danube) on both flanks. The 
Bulgarians operating from the east have, however, captured 
positions at Vrania which seriously threaten the Serbian rail- 
way communications. It would be ridiculous to attempt to 
minimize the importance of the Bulgarian attack, but at any 
rate it may be said that the Bulgarians have not yet dealt 
that blow at the heart which they and the Germans planned 
to strike, not only with overwhelming force, but with 
lightning rapidity. 


The danger for the Serbians is, of course, that they may be 
tempted to hold on too long on their main front instead of 
following what we may call the Russian policy of falling back 
till they reach positions in the mountains, in which they, 
who are undoubtedly the best soldiers in the Balkans, 
will fight at an advantage. The tumble of mountains which 
make up Southern Serbia will help our gallant allies and 
handicap the Germans, if the latter can only be induced to 
follow a Serbian retreat. 


It is to be feared, however, that the Germans will keep to 
their essential object of controlling the railway communications 
through Bulgaria to Turkey, and when that is accomplished 
make no further advance into Serbia. What Germany is 
doing now is carrying out an operation analogous to throwing 
munitions into a beleagured city. She does not want to 
invade in force, but only to convey shell and other war 
supplies into Constantinople for use at the Dardanelles and 
elsewhere. The German Press and public talk, of course, a 
great deal about schemes of a Napoleonic kind for penetrating 
Asia Minor, and sending expeditions vid the Tigris and 
Euphrates to the Persian Gulf and India. That is mere 
dreamy rhetoric. The cause of the invasion of Serbia is, we 
believe, something very much simpler. Unless we are very 
much mistaken, some two months ago the Turks told the 
Germans plainly that they were getting down to their last 
shell, and that if the Germans could not succeed in sending 
through munitions and other help before the end of October, 
they would have to mako the best terms they could with 
their enemies, 


To such an ultimatum the German General Staff had 
perforce to yield, just as they yielded when the Hungarians 
made a similar demand, and instead of forcing the pace in 
the West, which is always the essential German objective, 
invaded Russia in order to save Hungary. Now, with the 
German purpose in Russia—.e., the destruction of the Russian 
armies—=still unfulfilled, the Germans have to switch off their 
minds and their energies to opening up communications with 
Turkey—a commitment which goes far to spoil their efforts 
both in the West and in Russia. In fact, looked at from the 
German point of view, the Germans have three ragged and 
incomplete schemes on their hands—the scheme for invading 
France and taking Calais, if not Paris; the scheme for 
destroying the Russian armies, if not for actually occupying 
Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev; and, finally, the new venture 
in Serbia, also incomplete—a venture which, if it meets with 
bad luck during the winter, may bring Roumania down upon 
their flank. 


We are far from saying that the situation, from the point of 
view of the Allies, is anything but most grave. At the same 
time, it would be foolish to shut our eyes to the fact that the 
Germans are engaged in a terrific gamble. In no operation 
in their colossal theatres of war have they reached, or are they 
in sight of reaching, a definite conclusion. Everything is 
patchy and half finished. Before we leave the subject of 
Serbia we should add that the veil of mystery still envelops 
the actions and intentions of the French and British forces 
which landed at Salonika, and are still being reinforced. 


While we are dealing with this aspect of the situation, we 
desire to make quite clear our own position as regards the war 
in Gallipoli and the Salonika expedition. It would be futile 
in a high degree for any newspaper to attempt to advise, or 
even to suggest, how military operations should be conducted 
The Government alone know the facts, and only the Govern- 
ment can decide as to details. - All we can do is to speak of 
general policy, and to say that every possible effort must be 
made to help Serbia, and to keep the situation in the Balkans, 
in the interests of the Allies, from tumbling to pieces. To 
the Government must be left the best way of accomplishing 
this policy. If they decide that, owing to the absolutely 
changed nature of the situation, they can use the troops now 
in Gallipoli to better advantage on the mainland, they will, of 
course, move the troops to that lineof greater advantage. If 
that should be their decision, po patriotic man will dream 
of censuring them for such a course of action—even if his 
own opinion points in another direction. Our supply of men 
is limited, and all we ask is that the Government should use 
them to the best purpose. 


Whatever plan is adopted, there must obviously be great 
risks. This the public must recognize, but must recognize it 
not for the purpose of filling the air with foolish lamentations or 
scolding the Government for not having done better. Rather 
they must practise the sympathy of comprebension towards the 
Government's difficulties, and give them all the moral support 
of which they are capable. When the captain of the East. 
Indiaman told the Duke of Wellington that the ship was in 
grave peril, the Duke replied: “ Then I will go below and put 
on my boots.” In these circumstances there was nothing 
active which he could do to get the ship out of danger, but he 
felt instinctively that his immediate duty was to keep free 
from even the appearance of panic. The idea of the captain 
being a bad navigator never of course entered bis head. He gave 
him his moral support by appearing on deck us an unperturbed 
and well-dressed General Officer. 


The British public should take this example, go below and 





put on their boots, and give the Government all the moral 
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backing they possibly can. They may be reminded that the 
soldier whom the Government have sent to the Near Eastern 
theatre—General Monro—is one of the coolest, ablest, and, 
above all, most sincere of soldiers—a man with the fullest 
sense of public duty. Presumably he has been given ample 
power not only to examine the situation, but to act, and 
act quickly if necessary. Confident that he will do what the 
complicated and difficult situation demands, the country can 
await the event with composure. Happily there is no need to 
urge the nation to steady its nerves or to keep a good heart. 
That is what it is perfectly prepared to do without being 
preached at by us or anybody else. The British people are 
not clamouring for consolation, nor, again, to make anybody a 
scapegoat. We sincerely hope that the Government will 
realize this and treat the nation as it treats them. They must 
not be afraid of telling it the plainest and, if necessary, the 
sternest truths, 


The position on the Western front has not greatly changed 
since we last wrote, but what change there is has been dis- 
tinctly for the better. One important event of the week took 
place in our portion of the line. On Tuesday the enemy 
made a very determined attack from the Quarries to Hulluch, 
an attack which had to be carried across open ground. This 
offensive movement was completely stopped, as Sir John 
French tells us in his report published on Thursday, by our 
eombined artillery, machine-gun, and rifle fire. This un- 
successful attack was next followed by a number of bombing 
attacks in the neighbourhood of the Hohenzollern Redoubt 
and Fosse No. 8, but all these attacks were successfully 
repulsed. 


A Reuter telegram from Paris published on Thursday 
afternoon shows that our allies have been even more successful 
in repelling German attacks. On Tuesday the enemy made 
a most determined assault on the French positions east of 
Reims in great force and with a plentiful use of gas. 
The French, however, were well provided with masks, and 
all four waves of attack failed in succession. None got 
beyond the first line. The German losses were very great. The 
attack is stated to be the most ccnsiderable made by the 
Germans for many months. The power of offensive in the 
West is clearly passing from our enemies, 


In the Eastern theatre of the war great events still hang in 
the balance. The Germans during the week have advanced 
rapidly in the direction of Riga, and are now fighting in the 
environs of Olai, which is only some fourteen miles from the 
city. Some twenty-five miles to the south-east they are 
engaged in an attempt to cut the Riga-Dvinsk railway, for 
apparently they have given up, for the time at any rate, their 
attempt to seize the town of Dvinsk. No doubt, if Riga falls, 
it will be a considerable loss to the Russians, but at any rate 
it will have cost the Germans very dear. In the South, 
General Ivanoff continues to press the Germans hard. On 
Monday the Russians achieved a considerable success on the 
Styr, and since then have carried by assault the town of 
Caartorysk, on the west bank of the river, where they took 
prisoners and guns. 


We regret to state that Mr. Asquith has been indisposed 
during the week as the result of gastric catarrh. His indis- 
position, however, is in no way serious, and it is fully expected 
that he will be well enough on Tuesday next to make his 
promised statement in the House of Commons. 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Edward 
Carson made a statement as to the reasons which impelled 
him to resign office. After declaring that there never has 
been, either in the Cabinet or in the House or in the country, 
any disagreement or divergence of opinion as to carrying on 
the war at all sacrifice to a final and conclusive issue, after 
dismissing with contempt any suggestion that there was 
party feeling at the back of his action, and finally after 
pointing out that at every Cabinet at which he had attended 
the energies of the whole body have been solely directed to 
the prosecution of the war, he stated that he had never had 
any personal differences with the Prime Minister or with any 
of bis late colleagues. 

Sir Edward Carson then came to what we may call th 


operative part of his speech. In effect, he told the House that 
in his opinion what was wanted in regard to the situation in 





Gallipoli, and the Balkans was a clearly defined nb te 
Long ANS decisive po icy on the part of His Majesty ‘ 
overnmen phareatly he cguld not feel that the polie ys 
laid down in Sir Edward Grey’s'speech satisfied this condition 
and accordingly he held that his presence in the Cabinet en 
be more likely to be harmful than helpful, 

The speech was in every way worthy of Sir Edward Carson’ 
high character and sincerity. Since he came tothe conclusion 
that a wrong turn was being taken, no one can deny him the 
right of resignation. Having resolved to resign, no one could 
have made his resignation less aggressive or less injurious to 
the Government than he did. Attempts will of course be 
made to use Sir Edward Carson as a lever for the disintegra. 
tion of the Cabinet, but unless we are greatly mistaken his 
firmness and pis patriotism will be proof against all gyej, 
designs. What the country will expect him to do, and what 
we believe he will do, is not to try to upset the Government 
coach because they would not take his advice, but rather to 
stand by ready to help should the situation grow worse. Sir 
Edward, we venture to say, however, is not leaving the Ministry 
with any ideas of going back as a saviour of society, and s 
achieving a Napoleonic triumph. 


In the Lords on Wednesday, in answer to a question 
by Lord Desart in regard to the execution of Miss Bdith 
Cavell, Lord Lansdowne said, and we endorse his words 
to the full, that the incident has moved public Opinion 
in this country more than any event in the war. He 
bad no hesitation in saying that in no civilized country 
would some measure of mercy have been refused to one who 
was not only a woman, but a brave and devoted woman, who 
had given all her efforts and energies to the mitigation of 
suffering. The United States had forwarded to the Foreign 
Office a full report of the execution, from which it appears 
that the representatives of the United States and of Spain up 
to the very last moment used every effort to obtain a com. 
mutation of the death sentence, or at least a period of suspense, 
Two French ladies accused of sheltering French and British 
fugitive soldiers were to have been executed on Monday, 
but owing to representations made by the King of Spain and 
the Pope these executions have been postponed. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the case of Miss Cavell, but 
we must say here that the cold-blooded brutality shown 
has never been surpassed even in the actions of Germany. 
There was no accusation of spying, and no one can pretend 
that succour given to a few fugitives could have had any 
deleterious effect upon Germany's conduct of the war. When 
Napoleon shot the Duc d’Enghien and the bookseller Palm, 
he could at any rate plead high policy as a justification. The 
Emperor William can show no such excuse for the shedding 
of a noble woman's blood. That crime will be remembered 
against him and his Government as long as the world retains 
a spark of chivalry or the golden flower of mercy springs up 
in the human heart. 

On Friday week the full figures were published of the 
casualties from the Zeppelin raid of the previous Wednesday. 
In the London area thirty-two civilians were killed and 
ninety-five injured. Outside the London area the civilians 
killed were nine and the injured forty-seven. One soldier 
was killed inthe London area, and elsewhere fourteen soldiers 
were killed and thirteen were wounded. The War Office 
statement says that a Zeppelin was seen to heel over and 
drop to a lower altitude. Five aeroplanes of the Royal 
Flying Corps went up, but owing to the atmospheric condi- 
tions only one was able to find an airship, and the airship 
escaped in the fog before it could be overhauled. 


A description of some of the damage done by the raid was 
published by the Home Office in the papers of Monday. It 
is pointed out that the Zeppelins flew extremely high in order 
to avoid the anti-aircraft guns, and as a result were grossly in 
error as to what parts of the darkened town below them they 
were bombarding. “Except for one chance shot, the damage 
was exclusively on property unconnected with the conduct of 
the war.” It is remarked that the official warnings to take 
shelter were better observed, and after the first bombardment 
people went quietly to bed, and were for the most part 
unaware of the second raid, which took place in another part 
of the London area about midnight. In the theatres, from 
which the sounds of firing and explosions could be plainly 
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peard, there was & “commendable absence of panic.” Some 


of the episodes related, not only in this narrative, but at the 
jnquests on the killed, make one proud of the confirmation 
that the calm of Londoners is a real thing. We like the 
story of the dairyman who brought bis children down one by 
one from the top of a house with a shattered roof, although one 
explosion blew him backwards during the process. When the 
firing had ceased he carried them all up to bed again, where 
they slept till they were awakened once more by the noise of 


the second raid. he is ates 
In both Houses of Parliament on Thursday week statements 
were made on the new Balkan situation. Mr. Asquith refused 
to give any opportunity for a debate on the subject on the 
ground that discussion would be opposed to the public 
interest. In the Lords, however, there was a debate, to which 
we shall refer presently. Sir Edward Grey said that the 
Allies had been ready to do all they could to guarantee 
concessions to Bulgaria, but the consent of Serbia and Greece 
to those concessions necessarily depended upon the promise of 
Bulgaria to take the side of the Allies against Turkey. That 
promise was an essential preliminary to any arrangement. 
Unhappily there were acute divisions among the Balkan States, 
and the Central Powers had offered Bulgaria more than the 
Allies could offer her. Of course, the German pledges had 
been made at the expense of Bulgaria’s neighbours without 
offering those neighbours any corresponding advantages, 


The Allies had remained—here Sir Edward Grey confirmed 
what M. Viviani had said on the same subject—in friendly 
relations with Roumania, who had “shown a readiness to 
promote their policy.” Since Bulgaria had joined the Central 
Powers the interests of Greece and Serbia had become one. In 
the long run these countries would stand or fall together. 
Only through Greek territory could direct assistance be given 
to Serbia, and that was the reason why British and French 
troops had been landed at Salonika “with the help of Greece.” 
The co-operation of Russian troops had been promised as soon 
as possible. There would be no departure from sound 
strategy in this new campaign. The struggle was one, wherever 
the decisive theatre of war might be. Sir Edward Grey’s 
statement was irreproachable as a résumé of what has 
happened, but it did not convey, and was no doubt intended 
not to convey, any facts not already familiar to the country. 


In the Lords Lord Crewe’s statement followed the lines of 
Sir Edward Grey’s summary. Lord Morley warned the 
Government against the danger of dispersing the strength of 
the Allies, and expressed his regret that the Government had 
withheld information from the nation. Lord Ribblesdale and 
Lord Devonport both complained that the Government tried 
to suppress debate. If the speeches of Lord Morley, Lord 
Devonport, and Lord Ribblesdale were unhelpful, the most 
mistaken in tone was, in our judgment, Lord Milner’s. Though 
we have little to object to in its substance, it was in manner 
an angry, gloomy speech, more likely to dishearten than to 
create the atmosphere of resolution which is absolutely 
necessary in the admittedly serious circumstances. What did 
the Lords meet for? asked Lord Milner. It must be either 
to receive information or to give counsel, since they were not 
there for legislation. But information was not given and 
counsel was not asked. He wished he had spoken his mind 
sooner, The Government ought to decide quickly about the 
Dardanelles. It was said that withdrawal would have a bad 
effect in the East, but the effect of a complete disaster would 
be worse. It was now hopeless to expect a successful com- 
pletion of the operations. We greatly regret that Lord 
Milner should have thought it his duty to speak in this strain. 


British submarines have been extremely active in the 
Baltic, and in some places seem to have produced paralysis 
among shipping. At least one German destroyer has been 
sunk, but most of the German losses are among transports 
and merchant ships carrying supplies. The crews of the 
merchantmen have been warned in every case and enabled to 
escape. There has been no loss of non-combatant life. In 
ene case the crew of a British submarine took a captured 
vessela hundred and sixty miles to Reval—a proof of the 
extraordinary boldness with which our submarines are acting. 
Altogether, about twenty-five merchant ships and five trans- 


four weeks. At one time it was assumed to be impossible 
for our submarines to penetrate or keep the Baltic with its 
narrow entrances and complicated and shoal waters. ‘Truly 
the Navy has created for itself a sphere of activity which 
seems to be the only variation possible from its general réle 
of passive domination. 


The papers of Wednesday published a very interesting 
message from Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett describing the new 
types of “torpedo-proof” vessels which are being used at 
the Dardanelles. When the seas became too unsafe for our 
ordinary ships of war owing to the presence of hostile sub- 
marines, a kind of crinolined gun-platform—if we may so 
describe the new types—was created and sent out. These 
new vessels went out slowly under their own steam, and all 
arrived safely, though they steer badly—as badly, perhaps, as 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Bolivar.’ One of them “ wobbled into port 
like a huge goose primed for Michaelmas”:— 


“Her crew began to bathe. Apparently all possessed the 
Divine power of walking on the water, for, on descending the 
ladder, instead of plunging into the waves, they walked along 
them by the side of her, and, having thus distributed themselves, 
proceeded to dive in, only to climb out again a few minutes later 
at their will. We set off in boats to investigate this strange 
phenomenon, and then found that just below the surface her sides 
bulge out some ten feet and then curve under, forming a platform 
just washed by the waves.” 


Sir Ian Hamilton is returning home to make a report on 
the Gallipoli campaign, and he will be succeeded in the com- 
mand by General Sir C. Monro. Until Sir ©. Monro 
arrives the troops will be commanded by Sir W. R. 
Birdwood. Sir Ian Hamilton has controlled the fortunes of 
our men during glorious and perilous times, and he has never 
“despaired of the Republic.” The decision to “change the 
bowling” is not in itself any more reflection upon the services 
he has rendered than a change of bowling in a cricket match 
is a reflection upon the merits of the various bowlers in an 
eleven. One man may succeed where another has not, because 
he comes fresh to the job or has different ideas. 


On Friday week the Daily News, answering some hot 
criticism from the Morning Post about its attitude towards 
recruiting, made what it called a “fair offer.” It promised 
that if the Morning Post and its friends would do all in their 
power to help Lord Derby’s effort to save voluntaryism, and 
if during that effort the supporters of compulsion suspended 
their campaign, it—the Daily News—would abide by the result 
of Lord Derby’s attempt. In other words, if all will do their 
utmost to help Lord Derby, the Daily News promises not to 
resist compulsion if in the end it is shown to be necessary. 
The Morning Post has very wisely said, in effect, “ Done with 
you!” to what is, in our opinion, not only a fair offer, but one 
highly creditable to the good sense of the Daily News. Let us 
all help Lord Derby to the top of our bent. If we cannot save 
voluntaryism by all working together, there will not be any 
one who will be able to hold out against the logical position of 
the Daily News. 


There has been a varied discussion both in and out of 
Parliament as to whether we do or do not hold Hill 70, near 
Loos, as the result of the recent British advance. In the 
Commons Mr. Tennant explained that Sir John French's 
report about “the capture of Loos and the mining works 
round it, and Hill 70” should have been printed without the 
comma. That is to say, Sir John French did not profess to 
have captured Hill 70, but only the mining works round it. 
This explanation, however, left untouched the fact that Sir 
John French, in his Special Army Order of September 30th, 
stated explicitly that the “commanding position known as 
Hill 70, in advance of Loos, was finally captured.” The 
papers of Wednesday published a further message from Sir 
John French in which he precisely defined the new British 
line. From the flanks of the old line it runs ort to an apex, 
and the apex, so far as we can judge, is on the slopes of 
Hill 70. Thus in a sense we are on Hill 70. No doubt words 
have been used all round with less than scientific accuracy. 
But we cannot imagine why there should have been so mueh 
fuss about the matter. One would think that some people 
are really looking for sticks to beat the Government with—a 
strange frame of mind at such a time as this. 











ports are known to have been sunk during the past three or 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—»~——. 
THE CABINET AND THE WAR. 

W* hold it to be the duty of every good and patriotic 

citizen at the present moment to support the 
Government, and to check to the very best of his ability 
any tendency to undermine the position of Ministers or 
to represent them as unfit to carry on the war. If the 
Government were to fall—that is, to be driven from office 
by some outburst of popular discontent—-our position 
would be not better, but infinitely worse, than it is now. 
We shall be asked of course by the pessimists, who when 
things go wrong always prefer to curse and scold rather 
than put their shoulders to the wheel and try to set them 
right, whether we really have the audacity to pretend that 
the present Government have been a success, or that their 
work is above criticism, and so forth and soon. Of course 
we pretend nothing of the kind. We are fully aware of 
the blunders of the Government, and we pointed some of 
them out, not, however, in the language of vituperation, 
but plainly and squarely, long before they were pointed 
out by hysterical newspapers, panic-stricken plutocrats, or 
angry and self-righteous M.P.’s. The Government have 
not only done what they ought not to have done, and 
have left undone the things which they ought to have 
done, but they have also shown many signs of being wanting 
in clear insight and rapid decision. But though we grant 
all this, we are none the less certain that it is, as we have 
said, the duty of all patriotic men to stand by the Govern- 
ment, to protect them from disintegrating attacks, and to 
take care that when criticism is made, as it should be, it 
shall be of a constructive, or, rather, a co-operative kind, 
intended to heal and build up rather than to injure and 
destroy. , 

The reason why we say this is because we are convinced 
that there is no alternative to the present Government. 
If we destroy it, we shall get not a better but a worse 
Government; not a bvulder and firmer Government, 
but one less able and less firm; not a Government more 
eapable of taking responsibility, but one less capable; not 
one less inclined to be awed by public rumour, but one 
much more inclined to run into that danger—The fact 
that the breath of an unfavourable public opinion had 
pulled down the preceding Government would not put a 
yood heart into its successor, but would make it do what is 
the very worst thing that a Government can do, tremble at 
the thought of criticism.—But in truth the argument 
against forming another Government goes far beyond this. 
Let any sensible person take a list of the men in office, 
and then take a list of the men out of office and 
try to make a new Government, and he will see the 
absurdity of the proposal. If there were a row of able, 
untired men standing ready to take over at a moment’s 
notice all the great Departments of State, we should be the 
very first to say let the new men and the fresh men be 
tried. But we know of no such row of men. They 
do not exist. It comes to this, then. If the Cabinet 
fell, we could only remake it out of the old pieces. 
In fact, it would be the old Government under an 
aiias. But who can say that it would be wise at a moment 
of special danger and anxiety to submit the country, and 
still more the Government, to the distractions of a 
Ministerial crisis? The thing is unthinkable. Quite 
apart from these considerations, the Government are not 
going to fall. Though it is very easy to make out a case 
against them and to criticize them and show up their 
blunders, we venture to say that it would be quite 
impossible to turn them out of office by a hostile vote in 
the House of Commons. What does this mean? It 
means that the only result of irresponsible and scolding 
criticism such as that to which the Ministry are now 
exposed will be, not to turn them out of office, but to 
distract their minds, and possibly sow dissension, and so 
break up that solidarity in the Administration which, 
under our system of government, is essential to sound and 
far-seeing action. The Government must remain in power 
because there is no alternative to them, and because the 
majority of the House of Commons are well aware of that 
fact ; but they will remain weakened and not strengthened 
if the public and the Press give way to a fit of angry 
recriminations. Nerves are catching. If we individually 





and as a nation succumb to an attack a 
are only too likely to catch the malady. > the Cabinet 

The only portion of the criticism which has of late wa 
levelled at the Government with which we have 
sympathy is that directed against the size of the Cabinee 
or rather against the attempt to run the war by a we 
Committee. But this criticism, though based on cond 
ideas, has unfortunately been very largely stultified > 
the passionate and exaggerated way in which it has hens 
pressed against the Ministry. If, however, the matter is 
looked at dispassionately, it must be admitted that even the 
inner Cabinet or War Council which now has the conduct 
of military and naval affairs in its hands is too large a body 
for efficiency, and, what is even a greater obstacle to the 
best work, is a body of men who are necessarily too bys 
with other things to pane mgs the war, the whole 
war, and nothing but the war. hat is wanted, and it jg 
a thing very often wanting in our system of government, js 
a clearer analysis of the needs, or shall we say the possi. 
bilities ? of the situation. In our opinion, the first and the 
essential thing is to distinguish between the operations of 
the war and the general conduct—i.e., the policy and 
political strategy—of the war. For the conduct of opera. 
tions what is wanted is a very small Committee composed 
of the men directly concerned with the immediate 
work of the war—of men who are able to sit literally 
and not metaphorically en permanence and devote their 
whole time to coping with the needs of the situation 
as they arise. The men who have to deal with the 
conduct of operations from day to day or hour to hour 
must be whole-timers, and not half-timers or quarter. 
timers—men who have nothing else to do, and not men who 
can only spare an hour or two every other day from the 
absorbing work of, let us say, the Treasury, the India 
Office, the Foreign Office, or some other great Depart 
ment of State. 

The men who of necessity must give their whole time 
and thought and every ounce of physical and mental 
energy to the consideration of operations are, in the first 
place, the Secretary for War, and, in the second, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. But these men cannot form a 
Committeo by themselves. It would be impossible to give, as 
it were, a casting vote toeither of them. Again, they must 
have some nexus between them and the man who, under our 
system, is the head of the Government and the channel 
of communication between the Ministry, the Sovereign, 
Parliament,and the people. The Prime Minister must there- 
fore be a member of this Committee charged with the duty 
of conducting operations. During war, or at any rate 
during such a war as this, the Prime Miuister is not obliged 
as in times of peace to think about the House of Commons 
and how to circumvent the tactics of the Opposition. His 
Department, which is really that of Leader of the House, 
does not now occupy him. Therefore he can and must 
give his whole time and energies to the war. 

But when we say that this Committee for carrying on 
operations should be a Committee of three, we are not 
doing anything so foolish or so impracticable as suggesting 
that the inner Cabinet, or even the Cabinet as a whole, 
should be kept from exercising their legitimate power and 
influence in regard to the great decisions of policy. Such 
a proposal would be not only mischievous but futile. The 
Committee of Operations, which would sit every day, would 
not merely from time to time, but constantly, call into 
counsel, as their help was needed, the heads of the great 
Departments of State, and also those Ministers who, though 
they donot at the moment hold great administrative posts, 
have been singled out for their abilities and by their hold 
upon the confidence of their countrymen for the conduct 
of great affairs. Sometimes the conduct of operations 
would necessitate the presence of the Foreign Secretary ; 
sometimes that of the Colonial Secretary or of the Indian 
Secretary; sometimes of the Home Secretary ; sometimes 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; sometimes, again, of 
all ‘of them. Further, some one or other of the great 
Ministers without portfolio, or with only nominal office, 
might be asked to undertake some vital piece of work. 

Presumably the way in which the thing would be run 
would be something of this kind. When some problem 
before the Committee of Operations touched a great 
Department, the Prime Minister, as holding the balance 
and as able to look at the matter from the widest 
horizon, would say: “ We ought on this matter to 
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te with us this or that of our colleagues.” Again, 
be for him to say whether a particular matter is 
yeally too big to be considered as part of war operations, 
put must be regarded as a question of policy to be decided 
by the inner Cabinet, or in the last resort by the Cabinet 
asa whole. Clearly what is wanted for the conduct of 
operations is a small body, and one which can act rapidly 
and does not require that circumlocution which appears to 
be necessarily involved when a Committee of ten or twelve 
equals sets to work on a piece of administration. But 
above all what is essential, as we have said before, is 
that the men who are on the Committee of Operations 
should be whole-timers, and not men whose minds 
are filled with the great and grave responsibilities— 
for great and grave they are—of a Department of 
State. To sum up, what would actually happen if the 
scheme for a Committee of Operations were adopted would 
be that the Secretary of State for War and the First 
Lord of the Admiralty would manage the pure details, but 
that the Prime Minister would be there to co-ordinate 
their views, and, still more, to see to it that they did not 
go beyond their legitimate field of work, and, finally, to 
say when and how the inner Cabinet, or the whole 
Cabinet, must be consulted. The essential of our scheme 
is to differentiate between the operations of war and the 
olicy of the war. 

One further suggestion may be made. When the 
Committee was at its smallest—when there were only 
present the Secretary for War, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Prime Minister—the appropriate 
oficial expert adviser from the War Office and from the 
Admiralty should as a rule be present as recorders or 
remembrancers. This looks like a small matter, yet it 
might well prove a vital one. If illness struck down the 
chief, the expert adviser could help to carry on. That is 
presumably why we have two eyes, two ears, two hands, 
and two legs. 

We began this article by appealing to the public not to 
waste energy which ought to be reserved for the conduct 
of the war in useless vituperation and destructive criti- 
cism. We would also urge Cabinet Ministers not to fail 
in a duty which is of equal importance. If it is the duty 
of the country to remember that when the coach is in 
difficulties it is useless, or worse than useless, to turn 
round and curse the driver, so members of the Government 
must remember that at a time like the present cohesion 
and solidarity—i.e., close co-operation—is their essential 
duty. They must not fer a moment allow themselves to 
think of Cabinet solidarity as if it were some musty fiction 
of the Constitution. It must once more become a living 
thing. As long as a man isa member of the Cabinet he 
must regard himself as part of an artificial person. He 
must hold in complete subjection all temptations to speak 
out for himself. He must have, as Speaker Lenthall told 
Charles I., no ears and eyes except those of the Cabinet as 
awhole. As long as he remains in the Cabinet he must 
shoulder without a word any number of blunders com- 
mitted by his colleagues. He must endure every sort of 
apparent injustice rather than infringe for a moment the 
solidarity of the Government. Concerning what passes in 
Cabinet his lips must be absolutely sealed. Since men are 
human, this duty must be enforced by the Prime Minister. 
It must be part of his business to descend with merciless 
weight upon any one of his colleagues who forgets this 
truth even for an instant. In order to secure the safety of 
the country the Cabinet must present to the world a frame 
ofadamant. But it can only do this if every member of 
it is willing to subordinate himself to the common task. 
There must be no lone wolves and no one who is not abso- 
lutely loyal to the Freemasonry of the Cabinet. The decisions 
of the Cabinet must be the decisions, in no mere theoretical 
sense, but actually and positively the decisions, of every 
member of it. These decisions each Minister must defend 
in public and private as if they were his own. The voice of 

the whole Cabinet must be also the voice of each member. 
Cabinet loyalty in the fullest—if you will, in the extremest 
—sense must be the ruling passion of every Minister. If 
every Cabinet Minister is absolutely loyal to his colleagues 
and to the Prime Minister, and if the Government are 
loyal to themselves, they will set an example to the country 
which will soon be followed. People who do not stand 
by each other will never find that outsiders are willing to 
stand by them. 


associa 
it must 








But we must not write as if there were any signs of 
Cabinet disloyalty. We know of none. Our words are 
purely cautionary. We use them because we realize that 
when a peevish Press anda set of “ rattled ” quidnuncs are 
surging outside the doors of the Cabinet an clamouring, 
cursing, and scolding, the task of maintaining true 
solidarity is anything but easy. But the difficulty of 
maintaining an absolutely unbroken front is the proof of 
how great is the need. The greater the pressure of the 
howling Dervishes on the square, the greater the need of 
standing shoulder to shoulder. 





REPRISALS. 

‘W BEN we compare the names and the arguments of 

those who have publicly deprecated reprisals 
against Germany with the names and arguments of those 
who at meetings and in the newspapers have been urging 
a policy of reprisals upon the Government, we cannot help 
feeling that the weight of moral, political, and military 
authority is almost entirely on the side of the anti-reprisal 
party. Weare very glad that this should be so. It is 
highly satisfactory to feel that what is instinctively recom- 
mended to most men as the course of decency and self- 
respect can also be defended as the soundest course on 
political and military grounds. We would not wholly 
exclude the idea that in certain circumstances we might 
have to resort to reprisals. Such circumstances are 
imaginable. It would be impolitic, not to say rash, to 
lay it down as an inviolable rule that we should never 
practise reprisals. If we did, we should be in the position 
of the man who said that in no circumstances would he 
go to law, and thenceforth became the victim of all the 
unscrupulous arts of his rivals. We must not tie our 
hands. Fortunately we are not required to do so by moral 
law, for, as Burke said, nothing absolute can be affirmed 
on any moral or political subject; and we shall certainly 
not commit ourselves to the proposition that reprisals 
could never be morally justifiable or materially effectual. 
But, with this reservation, we can most heartily declare our 
agreement with those who decline to sanction the principle 
of reprisals on any evidence now before us. 

A demand for reprisals bursts out from time to time, 
and it has seemed to us to be our duty on every occasion 
to resist it. This is not the first time, or even the second 
or the third, since the beginning of the war that we have 
protested against the proposal that we should retaliate 
against Germany in kind. We cannot have anything to do 
with the general principle as such, that because Germany 
does wrong we also ought to do wrong, that because she 
commits murder we also should commit murder. What a 
pretty commentary such action would be on our assertion, 
now perfectly true, that we are fighting this war as the repre- 
sentatives of right against the representatives of wrong! 
The argument of those who advocate reprisals runs some- 
what as follows: “ Retaliation against the Germans would 
only be, after all, just punishment for murder. They are 
murdering our women and children in open towns devoid 
of anything resembling military defences. They escape 
scot free. If we do not punish them, who will? And in 
what way can they possibly be punished unless we do 
exactly what they do tous? The chief point is, however, 
that if we retaliate we shall stop their diabolical air raids. 
If we warned them that for every raid upon an innocent 
English town we would send aeroplanes to bombard the 
residential parts of some German town, they would soon 
think better of their plan. The Germans never do what 
does not pay them. The whole Zeppelin business 
would come to a speedy end. It is absurd to call this 
policy cruel. Of course many German men, women, and 
children unconnected with the war would be killed, but our 
first duty is to our own non-combatants. There is such a 
thing as being cruel in order to be kind, and we must save 
and protect our own people. If you still say that we recom- 
mend barbarism, our answer is that the Germans have proved 
themselves to be barbarians, and that they are susceptible 
to the arguments of brute force and to nothing else.” 

A certain number of men who have weighed their words, 
and cannot be said to be acting under wild impulse, no 
doubt hold such opinions as we have tried to reproduce, 
but we suspect that the vast majority of people who lightly 
call out for reprisals have not reflected much on the 
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subject, and are quite unaware of what past experience 
has warned us may be the results of a policy of 
reprisals. Even against barbarians reprisals have often 
done far more harm than good. A _ savage tribe, 
we admit, respond sometimes to the sharp lesson 
of a reprisal, when their brain is impenetrable by 
any other form of argument; but there are, even on the 
most favourable ground for reprisals, many examples to 
the contrary. In the earlier stages of the Indian Mutiny 
it was widely believed that atrocity could be met only by 
atrocity. Excellent men accepted that view. But all 
learned to admit that the plan was a total failure. The 
mutineers hardened in their brutality and their resent- 
ment, and meanwhile the injury done to our repute and 
prestige—the only qualities by which we hold India—was 
great. Two wrongs do not make a right, and the 
nation which argues as though they did adds nothing 
to its equipment for successfully waging war. Law- 
breakers who are men of spirit simply become 
worse law-breakers than ever when they observe that 
their opponents have also begun to break the law. 
When a competition in law-breaking sets in the victory in 
that particular kind of warfare will infallibly go to 
the side which is less troubled by scruples. Is it pre- 
tended that Britain would beat Germany in such a 
competition? A point would sooner or later be reached 
which we could not bring ourselves to pass. The point 
where Germany would draw the line would no doubt lie a 
good deal further along the road of degradation. We 
should then be in the same relation to Germany in which 
we stand now, except that in the meantime a hideous amount 
of suffering would have been inflicted on innocent persons, 
and that we should to the extent of our commissions 
have lost our character. Are the supporters of reprisals 
prepared to go to the logical extremity of their principles ? 
Do they understand what they are asking? Take a 
simple and very obvious illustration. The Germans 
lately executed Miss Cavell, a good and brave English 
hospital nurse, on a charge of harbouring fugitives. Are 
Englishmen prepared for such reprisals as this execution 
suggests? “If you kill our women and children by 
bombs from aeroplanes,” the Germans might say, “ we 
shall kill a corresponding number of Englishwomen who 
are in our hands. Our execution of Miss Cavell shows 
that we shall not stick at killing your women.” The 
logical answer of the British supporter of reprisals would 
have to be: “Then we shall also kill your women who 
are interned in Britain.” But is there a single English- 
man, no matter how many public meetings he has 
attended in support of reprisals, and no matter how many 
letters he has written to the papers demonstrating the 
infallible success that would attend reprisals, who is 
willing to make that horrible and criminal retort? We 
cannot believe that there is one. Press the policy of 
reprisals to its extreme and it becomes unworkable, 
because it is too awful to be contemplated. 

In ~vhat we have written we have confined ourselves to 
ihe question of reprisals as generally understood and as at 
present proposed. We do not, for example, call the use of gas 
a reprisal in the popular sense in which we have used the 
word. There is no greater objection to gas in itself than 
to shells. One is not necessarily more inhumane than the 
other. At the Hague discussions both the British and 
Awerican representatives did not wish to prohibit the use 
of gas. Germany did wish to prohibit it. In the end 
we yielded to German wishes, and we naturally abided 
by our pledge till Germany by breaking hers released us 
from any further obligation in the matter. To sum 
up, while we cannot lay it down as a rule of universal 
and invariable application that reprisals must be wrong, 
we can and do protest against the reasons which are now 
given for reprisals, and against the spirit in which they are 
advocated. The outcome of our experiment in giving 
special treatment to German submarine prisoners warned 
us of what we must expect if we enter into a competition 
with an unscrupulous country. The principle “I shall 
act brutally because you do” is bound to fail, and would 
do us immeasurable harm in character as well as in 
substance. Every proposal for retaliation must, in short, 
be judged by the spirit, or the ethics, which inspires it. 
And we do not hesitate to say that the spirit of every pro- 
posal which has yet been laid before us is fundamentally 
wrong. 
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LORD DERBY’S SCHEME. 


N Tuesday, at a meeting of Mayor. F 

O Urban District Councils, political we ye of 
who will work the new recruiting systein Lord — 
expounded his scheme. And an excellent scheine aw 
thoroughly well thought out and thorough] te my 
tight in every compartment. All schemes declan by 
human brains must be open to certain objections Th, 
proof of the deviser’s capacity is how far he is abl 4 
meet and get round those difficulties. Judged by this ‘ q 
Lord Derby emerges triumphant. Especially is this the = 
in regard to the objection which was made to the “aa 
of a general canvass. It was urged that it would put the res 
pressure upon all persons instead of grading that selena 
in the matter of time; and further, that if all the rn 
were taken together there would be an embarrassing rush 
instead of what the War Office would naturally like—an 
even flow of men through the recruiting main. Wha 
Lord Derby proposes not only gets rid of these objections, 
but actually adds an inducement to men to enrol them. 
selves. The canvassers under his scheme will urge enro}. 
ment on every enlistable man—i.e., every unstarred man of 
military age, which means men not wanted for urgent and 
necessary work, whether married er single, or however great 
their entanglements in civil life. If they agree to such 
enrolment, they will at once be attested and become soldiers 
of the King and nation. If Lord Derby’s scheme proves 
the success which we are confident it will, a man will not 
however, if he is married and over, say, thirty, and with 
two or three children and all the cares of a family, be 
immediately called out. If as the result of the great per- 
sonal canvass some million or million and a half of men 
are enrolled—we are merely dealing with hypothetical figures 
for purposes of illustration—the first call will only be for, 
say, a hundred thousand men. Naturally and rightly, the 
first hundred thousand to be taken will be the unmarried 
men of between seventeen and twenty-two or twenty-three 
who have offered themselves. When these men are absorbed 
another group will be called upon, for the unmarried will 
be divided into twenty-three groups, graded according to 
age. When the unmarried men who have been enrolled 
and attested are exhausted, then recourse will be had to 
the twenty-three groups into which the married men are 
arranged, also according to age. To sum up, men will be 
called out in successive groups as required, and in groups 
arranged according to the obvious requirements of justice, a 
fortnight’s notice being given to each man before he joins, 
That is quite excellent. But Lord Derby’s scheme meets 
another objection only second in importance to that of the 
lea of the married men that the unmarried should be the 
first to go. There may be special circumstances, as, for 


example,a mother or invalid father dependent upon him or 
some other family difficulty, which give a man the right to 
say : “I ought not to be forced to go in the first lot. 1 will 
do my bit if absolutely necessary, but there are a great 
many men who ought in justice to go before me.” The man 
who makes this appeal, and makes it successfully, will not 
be released altogether, but he will be put intu a later 


group, as justice demands. As we have already observed, 
this well-fitting scheme will not only make things fair, but 
be a positive inducement tothe older married men to enrol 
themselves. Hitherto they have been, in fact, what we 
may call the leaders among the rank-and-file of the com- 
pulsionists. They have said, and with a good deal of 
reason, that they were not averse fromdoing their duty in the 
field, but that they feel that they ought not to be asked to 
go before compulsion has been applied to the young un- 
married men, who could go with so much greater ease and 
so much less sacrifice. Compulsion would spread the 
obligation fairly, whereas the haphazard voluntary system 
puts all the burden on the willing horse. Under Lord 
Derby’s scheme the man of from thirty-eight to forty, 
with a wife and family, will know that he is in the last 
of the forty-six groups, and thus will not be called upon 
until the men less qualified for exemption have done their 
duty. The majority of them will therefore, we feel sure, 
gladly enrol themselves. They will know that they are 
not to be called upon unless the need is absolute, and 
meanwhile they will have the satisfaction of feeling that 
they have done their duty. 

If Lord Derby’s scheme stopped here, it might be open 
to the objection that uo provision was made to let in the men, 
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a . 
whether unmarried or married, of between, say, twenty-five 


who were keen to join the colours at once. Lord 
neo provided for this. Any man who wishes to do 
can, as it were, call himself out of his particular group 
category and go at once to the colours, just as he could 
before the initiation of the scheme. Lord Derby makes a 
further and very wise concession. If a man is prepared to 
‘oin the colours at once, but if for any reason the authorities 
Mo not want him at the exact moment, he will be allowed 
to go to his home till they are ready for him, and will in 
that case receive pay and allowances at the rate of 3s. a 
day. Such men, however, will be like men on furlough, 
subject to twenty-four hours’ notice to join the colours. 
Again, starred men—men not strictly enlistable according 
to the Registration Act—will not be, as it were, deprived 
of their right to become soldiers if such is their 
wish. They will be entitled to claim attestation unless 
jt should be found that they are greatly needed in 
their present work. They will, however, still be soldiers. 
In the same way, an unstarred man who has been attested 
but who is found indispensable in his work may be sent 
back. There may possibly be some grumbling at this, but 
pot much, we venture to think. A man who is patriotic 
enough voluntarily to enter the service of his country will 
not, when told that his duty as a patriot is to do a 
rticular and essential job, be so reckless or so foolish as 
to make it a grievance that he is not put into the trenches. 
He may be disappointed, but his disappointment must 
surely yield to his sense of patriotism. Finally, Lord Derby 
very properly makes it quite clear that all the men must be 
enlisted for general service, and allotted to the branch of 
the Service which most needs them, which of course as a 
rule is the infantry. Men, however, will have an absolute 
choice between the New Army and the Territorials, and 
married men will be given a preference in the case of the 
Army Service Corps and the Royal Army Medical Corps. 


Good and thoroughly practical and just as is Lord 
Derby’s scheme, the spirit in which he is handling it and 
with which he has inspired all those who are helping him 
is even better. No one has suggested, and no one, we 
venture to say, will ever dare to suggest, that he is not 
playing absolutely fair—that he is not doing his very 
best to secure by the voluntary system the men we 
must have. And here comes in the good fortune of the 
Government and of the country in having secured the 
services of a man whom everybody trusts and knows to be 
ssoyery J honest, and with no thought but his duty to and 
ove of his country. We personally believe that Lord Derby 
is going to win, but the great advantage of the present 
situation from the national point of view is that, whether 
he succeeds or not, we have now got through the danger 
zone in regard to filling the ranks of the Army. If Lord 
Derby’s scheme succeeds, we shall get the men we want. If it 
fails—though we do not like to mention the word in this 
context, so sure are we of success—the future is equally 
secure. A failure after all that he and his supporters 
have done will mean that the country will be obliged to 
adopt compulsion, and will adopt it with an absolutely 
united front. With that curious touch of common con- 
sciousness which sometimes emerges, it is clear that the 
nation has come to the conclusion that it will give an 
honest trial to the voluntary system, and that all com- 
pulsionists must, as they certainly will, put their shoulders 
tothe wheel. But if in spite of that the system fails, then 
With equal good faith the anti-compulsionists will agree to 
the adoption of compulsion. The nation, then, and the 
Army stand to win in either event. Nothing can now 
prevent the nation getting the men it needs. That is our 
message to the German Government. Their Zeppelins and 

their invasion of Serbia have made it certain that the drafts 
for our overseas army shall never fail. We tender to them 
our heartiest thanks. 





WEAKNESS AT THE TREASURY. 


Shee diplomatic and military situation has absorbed so 

much public attention during the past week or two 
that comparatively little thought bas been given to 
financial problems. This is most regrettable, for experi- 
ence has shown that, unless strong public opinion is 
brought to bear, neither the Government nor the House of 
Commons will take adequate measures to meet the financial 
emergencies of thecountry. So far all that has been done 





by the Government bas been the organization at public 
expense of a Parliamentary war savings campaign. 
Lecturers have been sent about the country preaching the 
necessity for private economy, and leaflets have been 
issued in lavish quantities in the hope that somebody will 
read them and practise the economies recommended. 
There is no obvious evidence that this campaign has had 
the slightest influence on the spending habits either of the 
classes or of the masses, to use Mr. Gladstone’s rather 
unfortunate phrase. Among private people the most 
frequent comment one hears is that it is ridiculous for 
the Government to expect individual economy when there 
is not the slightest effort made to secure national economy. 
As a matter of fact, the charge, put in that form, is slightly 
exaggerated. Many municipal authorities are certainly 
making some effort to secure economy, and in many 
districts rates have been slightly reduced. On the other 
hand, the Central Government appear to have made no 
effort that is worth considering in comparison with our 
total national expenditure. Municipal economies, as already 
stated, do represent an appreciable factor when put in 
terms of local taxation. Such national economies as have 
been secured by saving a few clerks here or there in a 
Government office represent nothing that could be expressed 
in terms of national taxation. 

The truth seems to be that, in the absence of pressure 
either from the public or from the House of Commons, the 
Treasury is not strong enough to insist upon public 
economy. Much was hoped when Mr. McKenna became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He has what is often called 
a Treasury mind, and is 7 opposed to the conception 
of spending for spending’s sake. The experience of the 
last few weeks has shown, however, that he is unable 
to resist the pressure of interested persons who put 
their own private profit above the public need. The 
miserable fiasco to which we have already called attention 
over the proposed increase in postal charges is the most 
striking illustration of weakness at the Treasury. Mr. 
McKenna, with commendable frankness, published simul- 
taneously with the introduction of his Budget an interim 
Report of the Retrenchment Committee, signed by himself, 
urging an addition of a halfpenny war tax to every postal 
transaction. As Mr. Evelyn Cecil pointed out in a recent 
debate in the House of Commons, this suggestion was 
borrowed from Canada, where it was put into operation 
with admirable financial results and without protest from 
anybody. Instead of fighting this scheme through the 
Cabinet, Mr. McKenna first allowed it to be whittled down 
by abandoning the proposed extra halfpenny in the case 
of penny letters, thus wiping out the larger portion of the 
revenue he hoped to obtain. This deprived the scheme of 
special war significance, and left it as a proposal for the 
abolition of halfpenny postage. Even so, there was a 
revenue of £2,000,000 a year to be obtained by getting 
rid of halfpenny postcards and of halfpenny postage for 
packets and newspapers. Two millions a year means the 
interest on £40,000,000 of Debt, and is not a sum to be 
disregarded. But because a few newspapers and a few 
printing-houses and a firm of picture-postcard manufac- 
turers raised objections, these £2,000,000 a year have been 
thrown away. ‘That of course is only part of the trouble. 
One important object of increasing postal charges at the 
present time is to diminish the work thrown upon the 
Post Office, thus liberating more labour for war work. At 
the same time, of course, the work done by private firms 
would also be diminished. In fact, the proposal involved 
a triple gain—the saving of private labour, the saving of 
public labour, and a net addition to the revenue estimated at 
£2,000,000 a year. It is unintelligible that a Government 
who are omnipotent in the House of Commons should 
have made such a concession to the clamour of a small 
minority of interested persons. If these interested persons 
could prove that they had any real vested interest, it would 
have been a cheap bargain to buy out their interest in 
order to secure the reform proposed. 

This is perhaps the most notable instance of weakness 
at the Treasury. The case of the import duties is, however, 
from another point of view almost equally striking. 
Nobody has yet explained why Mr. McKenna selected 
the five or six articles which appeared in his Budget 
as subjects for new import duties. Mr. Bonar Law 
told the House of Commons that they had not been 
suggested by any of the Tariff Reform members of the 
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Cabinet, and repudiated the idea that they were a con- 
cession to Tariff Reform theories. He was certainly wise 
to make that repudiation, for nothing that the Tariff 
Reformers have yet definitely proposed is quite so inept 
as Mr. McKenna’s group of new import duties. Yet Mr. 
Asquith told the House of Commons ore rotundo that this 
proposal represented “the unanimous judgment of a 
united Cabinet.” An hour later Mr. McKenna had to 
confess that two of his proposed duties were quite 
impracticable and would have to be abandoned. He has 
further cut down his main duty—namely, on imported 
motor-cars—by exempting all commercial cars and by 
exempting imported parts of cars, including tires, thus 
leaving extremely little revenue to be obtained. But the 
question the public is entitled to ask is why a proposal 
should ever have been made which tumbles to pieces 
directly it is brought into the light of publicity. There 
must be something extraordinarily defective either in the 
organization of the Treasury as a financial Department, or 
in the methods of work of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or of the Cabinet which can permit proposals 
to be put forward which will not bear subsequent examina- 
tion. If highly placed officials and Ministers cannot 
discover obvious facts for themselves, there must be some 
grave defect in the organization of the Government and of 
the Government service. The country ought to be able to 
assume that no proposal is put forward with the approval 
of the Cabinet until it has been carefully sifted in all its 
bearings. In that event the Cabinet would be morally 
obliged to insist upon its proposals, however much they 
were attacked by interested parties. 

Another most regrettable matter is the method followed 
by Mr. McKenna in dealing with the problem of extending 
direct taxation to the masses of the people. Instead of 
adopting the simple device of requiring employers to collect 
Income Tax in approximately the same way that they 
already collect insurance payments, Mr. McKenna has 
merely proposed to extend the ordinary machinery of the 
Income Tax so as to include persons with incomes between 
£130 and £160 a year. Simultaneously he has imposed a 
heavy additional duty on tea and sugar which will affect 
not only the old and the new Income Tax payers, not only 
the fairly well-to-do artisan who is getting £2 a week and 
pays no Income Tax on it, but also the poorer classes of 
manual workers, many of whom are getting even less than 
£1 a week, and who will be disproportionately hit by the 
new duties on articles of staple consumption. Both these 
proposals have excited political opposition, so that Mr. 
McKenna gains nothing politically by shirking the more 
obvious method of a universal direct tax on wages. From 
the administrative point of view the loss is extremely 
heavy. In order to assess persons between £130 and £160 
a year a large increase in the staff of the Inland Revenue 
Department becomes necessary, and a great deal of 
expenditure will have to be incurred for a very small 
additional yield of revenue. Nor does Mr. McKenna 
escape the alleged difficulty of converting employers into 
Income Tax collectors, for his Budget includes a proposal 
to make the employer a collector of Income Tax out of 
wages in cases where the wage-earner has failed to pay. 
A direct tax on wages collected by employers would have 
cost far less to collect, and could have been made to yield at 
least as much revenue as Mr. McKenna gets out of his 
increased ‘l'ea and Sugar Duties and out of the lowering of 
the Income Tax limit. 

As regards control of Civil Service expenditure, which, 
again, is finally a Treasury matter, the case against the 
Treasury is equally strong. It is quite true, as several of 
our correspondents point out, that some of the Civil 
Departments have effected certain economies. It is also 
true that many of the Departments are apparently over- 
Jaden with work. But the economies, as stated above, are 
insignificant in comparison with the total expenditure, 
while everybody who is behind the scenes knows perfectly 
well that a great deal of the work still being done in the 
Departments is work which could be dispensed with. A 
remarkable illustration is given in the Daily Graphic of 
October 19th. In a certain Government office a young 
man asked in January last to be allowed to enlist. Permis- 
sion was refused on the ground that he could not be spared. 
After eight months’ persistent pressure he has at last been 
allowed to go, and his place has now been filled by a young 
girl aged fifteen and a half who has had no previous training 
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Department of the Government tends to naan omy hry 
fication of its own functions as the main end of life a 
steadily resists any attempt made to reduce its establishe 
ment. It is the duty of the Treasury to insist on — 
reductions, and that duty is not discharged. _ 








MERCY AND WAR. 
T is satisfactory news that the American Ambassador in 
Berlin has made inquiries and written a report aboug 
the execution of Miss Cavell, the English nurse whose 
story has deeply moved every reader of the Papers. The 
American action is no stronger proof of the emotions Which 
have been aroused in the United States than we shoulg 
have expected. We sincerely hope that the United States 
Government will press their inquiries further, and will be 
ready to show Germany, in the event of any similar episodes 
that they are sensible of the enormous importance to the 
world of keeping military acts on a certain level of decency 
and chivalry. If the only Great Power outside the war does 
not do this, we know not where to leok for a champion of 
humane eustom. We say this without any ulterior or mis 
chievous thought whatever of embroiling the United States 
with Germany. Without eoming into the war—a course of 
action which we have never urged, and never shall urge, on 
America—America could do much in trying to reeall Germany 
to forgotten standards. No man can say when the time may 
not come for America herself to profit by principles of 
clemency in the conduct of affairs. But apart from that, 
we know enough of the American people to be sure that they 
will follow the steps of their Ambassador with the liveliest 
good wishes. Nothing will appeal to the American people 
more powerfully than what is in motive a mission of 
merey. 

It is worth while briefly to set down the known facts about 
Miss Cavell in order not to appear in our comments to be 
making use of unwarranted statements. She was the daugliter 
of a Norfolk clergyman, and became a hospital nurse by 
profession some years ago. After a training in London, she 
was appointed in 1906 head of an institution in Brussels 
where nurses were trained in English methods. When 
Brussels was occupied by the Germans she carried on her 
work as before. Probably she could have left Brussels in 
good time, but she preferred to continue a work which should 
be a passport to the consideration and esteem of all civilized 
men. On August 5th last she was arrested on the charge 
of having harboured fugitives and helped them to escape 
to England. She was tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death. Her exeeution took place ou October 13th. She does 
not seem to have quailed or to have repined for her fate at 
any period. But when she was brought into the yard where 
the firing party awaited her, this brave woman fell insensible 
before she had reached the wall against which she was to 
stand to be shot. A German officer, aceording to the narra- 
tive, then drew his revolver and shot her as she lay upon the 
ground. Such, apparently, are the facts, and we do not desire 
to exaggerate in writing about them. Possibly, according 
to German military law, the prescribed penalty for harbouring 
fugitives is death, and therefore it is nodoubt said in Germany 
that the exaction of the full penalty was necessary and 
thoroughly deserved. All that we can say, in the face of such 
opinions, is that, forall the law in the world, the hearts of civilized 
men—as we understand civilized men—shrink from killing 
woman because she has indulged one of the first and most 
beautiful instincts of women, which is to succour those who 
throw themselves upon their mercy. A woman would scarcely 
be a woman who could easily resist the appeal of those who 
besought her of her pity to aid them in their extremity and 
distress. No doubt Miss Cavell, as a woman who held a public 
position in Brussels, and whose very profession was to tend 
and to cherish, would be one of the first persons to whom 
fugitives would turn. The pressure on ber feelings was, we 
venture to guess, enormous. Her generosity was regularly 
besieged. And in her womanly generosity and tenderness she 
committed her offence. Offence, of course, it was. But it was 
surely a venial offence, a likeable offence, an offence 21m st 
worthy of esteem in the heart of any humane and honourable 
eneny. 





Adwmiration would have captured every British officer who 
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gat on & Court-Martial to try a woman on such a charge. No 
doubt a British Court would have inflicted a penalty. It is 
always necessary te deter others from helping the enemies of 
one’s country. If Miss Cavell had been charged with spying, 
we should not have written in protest against her execution. 
Spies are as often as not gallant and honourable people who 
serve their country at deadly risk and in inconspicuous 
ways. But the death penalty is necessary—at all events in 
the case of men. When German spies have been executed in 
England we think the prevalent feeling has been respect 
for the courage with which they performed their service 
and the calmness with which they met iheirend. Although 
German women have, we believe, been convicted of spying 
bere, they have not, however, beenexecuted. The fact is that, 
though martial law in all countries prescribes the death 
penalty for a variety of offences, civilized men practise an 
ample discretion in inflicting it. It is the mark of civilization 
to exercise this discretion. It is inconceivable that if Miss 
Cavell had been a German who had committed the same 
offence in England, she would have been executed. Not since 
the reign of James IJ., when Alice Lisle and Elizabeth 
Gaunt were executed on the charge of having harboured 
fugitives of Monmouth’s army, has a woman been executed for 
such an offence in Britain. German law may be very rigid in 
form, but is not too rigid to be tempered with mercy. One 
can think of a dozen ways—of which a direct appeal to the 
German Emperor is only one, but a sure one in an absolutist 
country—whereby Miss Cavell could have been saved. But 
mercy is just the quality which is absent from the German 
method. It is on these grounds, and not on any abstract 
legal principles, that we say the execution of Mise Cavell 
was a merciless act, an outrage, and a shame to decent men. 
As for the horrible incident of the German officer taking 
over the duty of the firing party and shooting Miss 
Cavell as she lay upon the ground, we cannot avoid the 
reflection that such a thing could not possibly have 
happened here. The revolver, one fancies, in the hand of 
a British officer would have refused to go off. A British 
officer simply could not have brought himself to shoot, as 
she lay fainting on the ground, a woman whose one offence 
was to receive and aid those in distress. The shots of a 
firing party are, and are intended to be, so to speak, 
anonymous shots. No one knows who has fired the fatal 
shot. But the German officer took upon himself that detest- 
able responsibility. In all the ugly story that is perhaps the 
incident which most troubles the memory. 


The Americans are people of proved generous sentiments, 
and they will applaud and support their representative if he 
points any further inquiries he may make by dwelling, not 
upon the law, which may well be on the side of the Germans, 
but upon the higher merits of merciful custom. Northerners 
acted on merciful impalses when they sheltered Southern 
skives in spite of all the rigours of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
They can still thrill with the same shame which caused 
Whittier an agony of remorse when the fugitive slave, 
Anthony Burns, was given up under the Act by the Boston 
Court in 1854. The slave was escorted to the ship which 
was to take him back to his owners by armed troops, and 
Whittier wrote :— 

« And, as I thought of Liberty 
Marched handcuffed down that sworded street 
The solid earth beneath my feet 
Reeled fluid as the sea. 


° . . ' . 
All love of home, all pride of place, 

All generous confidence and trust, 
Sank smothering in that deep disgust 
And anguish of disgrace, 

. . . - . 
‘Mother of Freedom, wise and brave, 
Rise awful in thy strength,’ I said; 

Ah me! I spake but to the dead; 
I stood upon her grave!” 


It was for indulging the passions of pity and tenderness—for 
doing just what Whittier condemned Boston for not doing— 
that Miss Cavell was executed. Again, the feelings of 
Americans are wholly with the act of Stonewall Jackson 
(2'so recorded in verse by Whittier) when he refused to let 
his men fire on old Barbara Frietchie, who waved a Federal 


in the Civil War. A shot had already broken the staff of the 
flag when Jackson leaped before his men :— 
“© Who touches a hair of yon grey head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said.” 

We shall fight to the last remnant of our resources in 
money and men in order that a principle of government which 
is without mercy may not prevail to direct this world. We 
could not have a better illustration of what we oppose than 
the spirit which justifies the death of Miss Cavell. Admit to 
the extreme point of legal nicety that she did wrong, and one 
must still feel with the old Jacobite who, when told that he 
had lost his soul by swearing to a lie in declaring that he 
harboured no fugitive, retorted: “I'd rather trust my soul to 
God than the laird to you bloody-minded men.” Every man 
would have yearned to save Miss Cavell from a severe punish- 
ment for her acts of mercy if he himself had been capable of 
mercy. As Isabella says in Measure for Measure :— 

“ Well, believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, 
Not the King’s crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with one half so good a grace 
As mercy does, 


Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 
And He that might the vantage best have took 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? O, think on that; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made.” 





SHOPKEEPERS. 

HY is it that the occupation of shopkeeping always 
seems to be held in such low esteem? The term 
“only a shopkeeper” is often used as one of reproach, and 
those who contemn the British nation imagine they are 
hurling the grossest of insults against us when they describe 
us as “a nation of shopkeepers.” The manner in which the 
phrase is used always suggests that shopkeepers are men of 
little souls and big pockets who have no sense of heroism, 
physical or moral, and are always ready to sell anything, 
including their principles, for a profit. Seen through the eyes 
of the caricaturist—who is an excellent interpreter of public 
opinion—the man of the counter is a suave, smiling, bowing 
creature with oiled hair and no brains who is always trying to 
make people buy what they do not want. The butcher, the 
baker—to put them in their time-honoured order !—the grocer, 
the draper, the milkman, the ironmonger—one and all are 
food for sneers and jeers on the part of novelists, dramatists, 

and other followers of the writing profession. 

It may be admitted that there is some truth in most 
generalizations, yet I find it difficult to discover any in this 
one. It would be more fair perhaps to generalize in respect 
of the different branches of shopkeeping. For instance, we 
might say that butchers are breezy, bakers reticent, grocers 
quick and attentive, drapers profuse and subservient, milkmen 
debonair, greengrocers and fishmongers indifferent, iron- 
mongers and dealers in hardware cynical. It would be 
interesting to follow these generalizations out and try to 
discover what it is about the selling of milk, let us say, which 
makes the milkman such a jaunty creature. Who ever hears 
of a depressed milkman? In the early hours of the morning 
the milkcarts come rattling down the streets, accompanied by 
a chorus of cheerful “ Milk-O’s!” and the jingling of cans and 
bottles. Among themselves, as they gather at the corner of 
the road for a little gossip, they may utter discontent, but it 
never appears in their manner to their customers. Even if a 
housewife begs the favour of some extra milk from a milkman 
other than her own, she is not met with the glance of annoy- 
ance with which the greengrocer hands over a pound of onions! 
Instead the cheerful milkman smilingly grants the request, 
and does it with the air of one delighted to oblige in a domestic 
difficulty. I know a milkman who gets up at five o'clock 
every morning all the year round, and has to trudge the same 
roads in the same order twice a day. Yet, whatever the 
weather, he always appears with a smile, rubs his hands 
if you express sympathy, and says gaily that he is used to it 


and nothing hurts him. He finds bitterly cold mornings “a 


bit fresh” and dvizzling wet days “rather nasty,” but neither 





banner from her window in a town captured by the Southerners 


the excessive “freshness” nor the “ nastiness” ever depresses 
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him. I repeat, why is the milkman so inspired and inspiring ? 
Hygienists would say itis the early rising and the fresh air. 
Philosophers might ascribe it to philosophy. Perhaps it is a 
mixture of both. 

But if early rising has this beneficent effect on milkmen, it 
seems to have a contrary influence on greengrocers. Whatever 
may be argued as to other shopkeepers, I think no one will 
claim that the greengrocer at any point fits in with the 
generalization of shopkeepers given above. “ A suave, smiling, 
bowing” greengrocer is surely unknown. True, I know one 
who hums as he serves a customer, but it is humming born 
not of happiness but indifference. Whatever you ask for, he 
hums. Whatever comment you make, still he hums! But 
it is impossible to conceive of a humming draper, for example. 
The latter, I fear, is inclined to hide his personality. The 
greengrocer may be said to flaunt his, and it is remarkable, I 
repeat, how brusque that personality so often is. Nature has 
% reputation for influencing in a gracious, kindly way all those 
who have to work with her. Greengrocers, it might be con- 
ceived, having to deal with the fruits of Nature, and brought 
into contact daily with the friendly onion and potato, the 
useful cabbage and other proofs of Nature’s provision for her 
children, not to mention the gorgeous display of the plums 
and pineapples, oranges and grapes, and all the kaleidoscopic 
array of sweet fruits, would have reflected some of this 
graciousness in their ways. People who have dealings with 
them know differently. They always seem anxious to be rid 
of you, and whatever you buy seems to annoy them. I admit 
they are always willing to send things home—which is not the 
ease with most shopkeepers. But though they realize that 
potatoes and marrows, cabbages and parsnips, require the 
assistance of a van to get them to their destination, yet at the 
same time they appear to resent the necessity which they 
recognize. Their attitude seems to be: “ What on earth you 
want potatoes for I cannot imagine, but if you will have them 
I suppose I must send them.” 

Yet another phase of shopkeeping is met with in the 
grocer, to whom the adjectives of “smart” and “ dapper” are 
instinctively applied. Again it would be interesting to try 
to investigate the connexion between sugar, spices, and dried 
eurrants, and the essential quality that goes to make the 
“dapper” personality. True, spices and coffee and dried 
fruits are delightful things, and the aroma of a grocer’s shop 
makes for pleasantness and graciousness. Life, one might 
imagine, would go with almost an Eastern dignity in the 
scented atmosphere of cinnamon and cloves, tea and almond. 
But repose is not an attribute of the grocer. He is distin- 
guished, as we have noted, by quickness, alertness, and the 
indefinable quality which makes a person “ dapper.” Further, 
if pleasantness of commodity made for pleasantness of 
presence, the greengrocer should be the essence of geniality, 
but, as I have pointed out, this is not the case. I might go 
on to dilate upon the mysterious connexion, as exemplified in 
ironmongers, between copper nails and cynicism, kettles and 
misanthropy. A kettle, one would have thought, would be 
the last thing to suggest suspicion of mankind, yet for some 
reason the dealer in iron and tin ware seems to have little 
faith in human nature. 

There are other absorbing ramifications on the subject of 
shopkeeping and shopkeepers which suggest themselves. For 
example, when does a shopkeeper attain the dignity of a 
merchant? The man who sells butter is a provision “ mer- 
chant,” while the dealer in vegetables is a potato “ salesman.” 
I can imagine the latter rejecting with scorn the slight preten- 
tiousness contained in the word “ merchant” as applied to him. 
He would retort: “I sell potatoes, and I don’t care who knows 
it!” But his rejection of the title does not help the 
solution of the mystery. The shop where you buy paraffin 
and candles is “an oil and colour warehouse,” and the 
fishmonger “deals in fish.” Why these distinctions, and 
why are so few shopkeepers as straightforward—though 
not necessarily as brusque—as the greengrocer? It is a 
fascinating subject. 

But though, as I have said, it is interesting to notice the 
generalizations among shopkeepers, and though they may be 
on the whole fair to each trade, the variations are numberless. 
The development and influence of personality are as great 
among shopkeepers as among the trades and the professions. 
Take my own neighbourhood as an example. It is fairly 
typical of the middle-class suburbs of any large city. To the 





rl. 
observant shopper who goes marketing dail . 
of the salesman adds greatly to the eet tne 
also to its comfort or discomfort. A pleasant eens 
is a valuable asset in the daily round of duties. Je ~ 
grocer hands you a tin of cocoa with a sympathetic enside 
which suggests that the beverage is a comforting =a 
agreeable thing, you feel much more at ease with * 
world than when the greengrocer flings a bunch of enteths 
into your basket with a contemptuous look and ang 
your coppers scornfully into a jar that makes their meagre 
copper-ness resound to the passing world! There js one 
particular grocer whose dapperness and exceeding Willing. 
ness to oblige have passed to exaggeration and come perilously 
close to the traditional servility of the shopwalker of the 
draper. His “Thank you! Thank you very much! Thank you 
very much!” are repeated so often that in a man less gifted 
they would be monotonous. With great skill, however, he 
manages to vary the formula, so that with one item ordered 
you feel you have been obliging, with two items you have von. 
ferred a favour, and with a list of six you go away as replete 
with self-satisfaction as a public benefactor. He is particularly 
expert at appreciation of your thoughtfulness if, after 
apparently concluding an order, you suddenly remember one 
thing more. His “Thank you very much!” is full of feeling 
and gratitude to you for kindly remembering! I have never 
experimented upon him with an order for more than six 
articles. I wonder sometimes what emotion he reserves for 
a list of, say, a dozen items. Another shop which has a 
character quite of its own is that of an “oil and colour ware. 
houseman,” to give the proprietor his official title. This 
gentleman literally sits at the receipt of custom. Perched 
on a stool before a high desk in a corner between the 
window and counter, he blinks benignly on the world 
over his spectacles, only descending to attend to a customer 
when the demand is beyond the powers of his assistants, 
He breathes heavily at you over the counter, for benignity— 
or something else—has caused an embonpoint which must be 
difficult to manipulate in the narrow space in which he has to 
move. If you look sociable, he is ready to pass the time of 
day, to discuss passing events, and to crack a joke. Whenhe 
laughs he wheezes and his whole rotund body shakes. He is 
very patriotic—in peace as in war—and the slightest reflection 
on the durability of a British-made article rouses him to 
argument. He will hand over a tin of blacking with a 
chuckle, and sell you a fourpenny-halfpenny rush-bag with a 
genial smile and a joking “ A nice hold-all for a lady!” accom- 
panied by a bow that is as graceful as he can make it in the 
circumstances, Added to these characteristics, he is the only 
shopkeeper to my knowledge who has ever been known to 
admit that trade was good! As the farmer with the weather, 
so the tradesman with business—it is never satisfactory, never 
just what he wishes it to be. My “oil and colour warelouse- 
man” has unhesitatingly stated over the counter that “trade 
is good,” and that he had “nothing to complain of.” This 
fact seems to me worthy of record. 

Take again the proprietor of the fancy shop, his wife and 
their retinue. Affability pervades the whole establishment, 
and is no less present at the purchase of a skein of silk 
than of a silver-mounted inkstand. Any one of those in 
attendance takes the greatest personal interest in your under- 
taking. The proprietor’s wife is perhaps the most distinguished 
in this particular. The matching of embroidery materials is 
but the basis of an absorbing conversation in regard to the 
special pattern chosen by you; the great taste displayed in the 
colour scheme; other colour schemes and their respective 
value; the difficulty of matching shades; the obstacles to 
obtaining dyes; thence to the war, if in war time, or if in 
happier days, the conversation may branch off to the influence 
of embroidery on the nerves, the ase of such work at holiday 
seasons, and soon to holiday resorts, which subject is endless. 
For twopennyworth of silk you leave the shop feeling you have 
made a real friend. 

If space permitted, it would be easy to mention other 
examples. It would be interesting also to repudiate with 
facts the suggestion contained in the generalization that 
shopkeepers will sell anything, including their principles, 
for a profit. But, after all, such calumnies are disbelieved 
by the observant, and shopkeepers and their friends can 
afford to disregard the opinions of the unobservant and the 
superficial. E. B. 
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ITALY’S INTELLECTUAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE WAR. 


“ RMA virumque cano.” The song of Italy is to-day 

the tramp of armed men, and her singer is among 
them. But D’Annunzio’s clarion note of war echoes “ from 
the abode where the Eternal are.” It is of her “eternal” 
Viri that we write. The voice of Petrarch rings perhaps first 
through D’Annunzio’s call to arms. Yet there are other 
yoices of bygone Italy which an attentive ear will catch to-day 
through the tumult of arms, and two of these Viri compel 
attention, though their ideals lie as far asunder as the poles. 
One is Machiavelli, the other Dante. We make bold to say 
that they concern Europe and even England more than Italy, 
and the man in the street more than the man of letters. 
D’Annunzio and Petrarch the British public may well leave to 
the world of Italy and letters. Of Machiavelli's and of 
Dante’s utterances it will be wise to take stock, simply 
because they are part of this great war's intellectual capital— 
either realized already or (as we shall try to show) hereafter 
to be realized. That is the point. Our object is to call 
the attention of those whom it has escaped to this fact— 
not to discourse upon a literary theme, however fascinating 
that might prove in other circumstances than the present 
urgency. Dante and Machiavelli were both masters of style, 
but they were also creators respectively of totally diverse 
policies—the latter of the policy which at this moment is 
making the enemy so formidable, the former of the policy 
which has yet to shape the action of the Allies. 

We must deal first with Machiavelli. It is Machiavelli who 
has demonstrably made, to borrow an expression of the 
German Chancellor's, “this mad war.” The Germans have 
appropriated whole pages out of Machiavelli’s famous treatise 
on The Prince, which Frederick the Great mastered so care- 
fully and condemned so unblushingly. The Examen du Prince 
which Voltaire published for him as the work of “his young 
friend” is a curious study to-day. William of Orange slept 
with The Prince under his pillow. Napoleon took it openly 
as his model. But it has poured its poison still more 
dangerously into the ears of the waking yet secretive Kaiser. 
The Kaiser has the advantage of last century’s German 
scholarship, when German scholars of very different schools, 
Gervinus among them, drew attention to many things which 
had escaped the “young” scholar in his truly golden days, 
and showed that Prussia had subconsciously forestalled many 
pages from other works than The Prince,—notably Machia- 
velli's far-seeing counsels to Nations as well as Princes in his 
Art of War. Itis these two sources of Machiavellian state- 
eraft from which the soldier-statesmen of Germany have 
furnished their intellectual armoury. The mind of the 
Germans is kin to the mind of Machiavelli, and more than 
kind to his memory because in these pices justificatives (so to 
speak) of their “just and necessary war”’ he, better than any 
man who ever lived, promises to lead them through the 
Inferno of War and the Purgatorial Stair of Diplomacy (!) 
to their Paradise of Power. He is to them what Virgil was 
to Dante through the dolorous abyss and the cloud-swept 
terraces of wisdom’s mountain :— 


“ Tu signor e tu duca e tu maestro,” 


We wrap in words the fact of Machiavelli’s moral lordship, 
political leadership, and intellectual ascendancy in Germany 
to-day because space compels us to symbolize. But we mean 
something quite definite and actual. The name of Machia- 
velli suggests to the English mind merely some such nebulous 
idea as this, “that the end justifies the means.” Probably 
Sir Edward Grey knows and cares little about Machiavelli; 
but it is not so with the German Chancellor, who “examines ” 
him ostentatiously before the Reichstag, as Sir Edward Grey, 
we may suppose, explored the deeper wisdom of Aristotle at 
Oxford. What the British public has to face at the present 
moment is the fact that behind the panoply of the German 
Pallas is the mind of the Machiavellian Athene—a web of 
finest sophistry from the loom of all the Chancelleries of 
Europe, embroidered with the Prussian pattern devised by 
Frederick the Great in his later and un-golden years. One 
glance at Machiavelli’s prestige in Germany will tell us why 
and how he still holds the field there, politically and in- 
tellectually as well as morally ;—for this is our single point 
about his sinister ascendancy in the German mind to-day. 








Morally there can be no question about the cause. Tolle 
moras is Machiavelli's watchword,—“ Away with scruples.” 
He absolved the statesman from all compunction as regards 
honour and the moral law. The statesman must lose his soul 
to save the State. This master of statecraft foresaw the price 
and demanded its payment. To him the power of the State 
seemed the only gospel for mankind. The statesman who put 
his hand to the plough and turned back was unworthy and 
incapable of success, the sole standard of statesmanship. All 
else would come to him if only he would serve that gospel at all 
cost to his own soul and to every skin but his own. Machiavelli 
was quite serious and absolutely candid in his idolatry of the 
State. German scholars were the first to divine that fact. 
And German statesmen to-day simply take their stand upon 
his “new commandment.” Our mistake has been failure to 
grasp the fact that, if the single State is the statesman’s only 
moral goal, the Germans are right and we -are wrong. 
Modern diplomacy has been too much inclined “to serve 
God and Mammon,” heedless of the hopeless incon- 
sistency. The German diplomatic balloon has cut that stupid 
knot of political morality and soared into the intellectual 
empyrean! Certainly the Germans are wise with Machiavelli 
“in their generation.” Theirs is the intellectual capital 
which has been already realized in the making of the 
war. We have nothing to compare with it. We should have 
to go far back in English history to find its like. On a 
national scale we might find it in the scheme which Went 
worth submitted to Charles L, labelled “Thorough.” That 
policy of “Thorough” was an inspiration from Machiavelli, 
but in every sense it is with us “ancient history.” Germany 
has adopted it and is trying to make “ modern history” with 
it on the European scale. 

We must turn to that other voice from the shores 
of time in Italy—the voice of Dante. Dante has nothing 
to tell us about the war, so far as it has gone. Germany 
“has nothing in him”; neither even has Italy as yet. 
Nevertheless, it is from his voice that there will come one 
clear call to the Allied Cause, when the war is over. It is a 
relief to listen for it through the tumult of revengeful 
passions justly stirred within us by Germany’s unspeakable 
atrocities, 

If Italy is responsible for having tutored European diplo- 
macy for four hundred years through Machiavelli’s “ Devil’s 
Catechism” and for having taught Germany his infernal 
wisdom, Italy can also claim to have forestalled that wisdom. 
Dante’s conception of the principle and operation of the Inter. 
national State as a true World-Power contains an intellectual 
capital which awaits realization (if we may appropriate one of his 
daring expressions about his greater vision) in un modo tutto fuor 
dell’ uso moderno—“ in fashion quite beyond all modern use.” 
Dante’s conception of an International Power, like all else 
that issued from this soul “born out of due time,” is totally 
independent of his age. Only the perverse misunderstanding 
which bas dogged his steps can confound it with mere advocacy 
of the Holy Roman Empire. Dante built his political ideal of 
the Universal State which he styled Monarchia on his vision in 
the Commedia of an “Emperor to come ”"—that “Hound of 
Heaven” who should hunt to a bottomless abyss of Nothingness 
every form of the wolf-spirit. The De Monarchia contemplates 
the international problem with an illuminated statesmansbip; 
Dante has before his eyes great principles, of which the 
first was “one goal of human civilization.” This phrase is no 
mere echo from his ancient master, Aristotle,—“ maestro di 
coloro che sanno.” “ Civilization” he surveys with a sweep 
which far transcends that of canonist or jurist who had 
already enlarged the ancient master’s wisdom by their 
rival schemes respectively of Church and State. The 
pregnant sentences of his famous tract on Empire prove 
that he was facing some problems, then in their infancy, 
which Europe to-day must meet in their maturity. One of 
these was the assurance of a standard of liberty and justice 
between governors and governed within the circle of single 
States, as the basis of any larger political system. Another 
was the satisfaction of the passion for nationality as the force 
which must ultimately shape on its political side the destiny 
of mankind. Yet another was the necessity for the control 
and co-operation of national and dynastic units within the 
orbit of Universal Empire. Dante looked for a solution of 
these problems after a fashion peculiar to himself. He per- 
ceived clearly the pitfalls which surround all theories of an 
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International State. Mere “balance of power,” the figment 
of unstable equilibrium, he refused to consider. Again, he 
puts aside the idea of a Power supreme only in name, however 
august the form it might assume. He desired a real 
“ Monarchia.” The idea of an international Tribunal such as 
the Hague, without the sanction of armed force to execute its 
decrees, he would have dismissed as a farce. Once more he 
freely concedes the danger of the only practical alternative— 
an actual Power responsible to no will higher or stronger than 
its own. But he divines the existence of another force which 
he believes to be inherent in sach an actual Power when once 
that Power has emerged into self-existence. 

World-power will create, he argues, in the soul of those 
who wield such a Universal Empire, a new sense of responsi- 
bility towards mankind as regards its exercise. It is not only 
that a great demand strangely evokes a great response. The 
very motive for ambition has gone in the Monarch, for there 
is no world left to conquer, and that instinct takes in him a 
new direction. The true Imperator without a human rival 
.will desire, like God Himself, to become curator orbis, whose 
“care is the whole world.’ Dante believes, not without 
reason, that history supports his contention. His example is 
the course of the ancient Roman Empire. He is no champion 
of its mediaeval shadow. He faces the practical problems 
raised by the high demand which he makes on human 
nature. He too, like Machiavelli, pushes his principle to 
its logical conclusion. He is very candid and serious 
about his daring conception of an International State which 
should possess the substance of world-power. Is there no 
eapital in such an ideal on which the Allied Canse may call, 
when that other intellectual capital of Machiavelli is exhausted? 
Germany cannot draw onit. The same fountain will not give 
bitter and sweet water. Her conception of “ world-power,” 
wrung by force, is the antithesis of this conception of an 
international power yielded by consent. Dante’s story of 
how the Romans challenged other world-powers in what 
he calls the “duel of God” has no feature in common 
with her denial and defiance of the “one goal of civili- 
zation ” which he rightly or wrongly ascribes to them. Her 
very conception of a national Kultur cuts at the root of 
Dante’s ideal of an international culture which he demands as 
the complement of Monarchia, and of which he discourses in 
his Banquet of Life—the link between his Vision in the Com- 
media and his tract on Empire. To pursue Dante’s ideal and 
demonstrate the full significance of his International State is 
altogether beyond our present scope. The British Empire 
has certainly a peculiar stake in Dante’s conception of the 
“Roman” destiny. The British Empire, in fact, fulfils from 
many points of view the very conditions which Dante posits 
for his ideal International State. Our object has simply been 
to point out that Italy’s contribution to the issues of the Great 
War is larger than the arms of her gallant sons, whose co- 
operation in the field may yet mean so much to the common 
cause—larger even than her own national and traditional 
stakes in this Armageddon. If one of her great sons has 
helped, more than the man in the street knows, to make the 
war, the greatest of them all flashes to us a signal of the only 
form which peace should take, if there is to be any hope of 
its duration. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








GERMANIA MENDAX. 
(To rue Epitor or Tur “Spectaror.”’] 
S1r,—.n his notice of Mr. Bland’s translation of the French 
Minister’s Report on German atrocities, Lord Cromer prefaces 
his comments with the remark: “No publication calls for 
more serious consideration.” The problem to be solved is— 
given our conclusive victory—What terms can we impose 
upon a nation that has no respect for the most solemn engage- 
ments? Are the difficulties as overwhelming as apprehended ? 
“ A systematic process of education ” based on “the principles 
embodied in the Hague Conventions ” is Mr. Bland’s only hope 
for future peace. But,as Lord Cromer shrewdly observes, 
“ education is aslow process. We shall have to wait for at least 
a eneration” for its results. He adds: “There can be but one 
solid security against the menace” of sucha nation. “ It con- 
sists in crippling its warlike strength to such an extent as to 
render it impotent for at least a generation.” This is obviously 





aia 
true; but Lord Cromer does not indicate the shortest road ¢ 
its achievement. The simplest, the most direct, nay, < 
way is to exterminate the Hohenzollern dynasty. We ended 
the European War of one hundred years ago by removing tha 
aggressor to St. Helena. Why not deal as sanely with our 
Moloch’s agent? Will it be said that Junkerdom is a dra on 
in our path? Those who best know what the German “ om 
stitution” means will tell you it is simply an alias for 
William II. The Junkers, forscoth; they dare not call their 
lives their own. If any one doubts their lord’s despotic power 
let him read Count Schwering’s biographical sketch of the 
tyrant with whom he was so intimate, and for whom he 
voluntarily sacrificed his life in order to speak the truth 
And what was the fate of Bismarck? As to the sixty millions 
whose adoration for the autocrat Lord Cromer is afraid of 
the fear would be warranted if they remained united. Bat 
here comes in the second step in the crippling process, even 
more essential to security. The German Empire must be 
reduced to its primary elements, again restored to the former 
principalities. The work of Bismarck must be undone, That 
accomplished, the civilized world may again dream of peace 
and prosperity. The appropriation of German Dreadnonghts 
and the abolition of munition factories will be a welcome aid 
to economy.—I am, Sir, &., Henry Coxg, 

Longford, Derby. 


the only, 





[To rue Epiror or tax “Sprcrator.”} 
Srr,—I observe that Lord Cromer, in his interesting and 
suggestive review of Germany's Violations of the Laws of War 
in your issue of October 9th, remarks that “no amended 
edition” of the German Army Manual “ bas ever been issued, 
nor has it been replaced by any new manual.” Iam not sure 
that this statement is quite correct. It may interest Lord 
Cromer and your readers to know the facts so far as I have 
been able to arrive at them. When I arranged with Mr. 
John Murray to introduce the Kriegsbrauch im Landkriege 
to English readers I was, of course, at some pains to discover 
the exact status of the book with the German General Staff 
at the presentday. I found that the edition of 1902 to which 
Lord Cromer refers was reissued in 1905 (it was this later edition 
which I used), and subsequently, when engaged in official 
duties at the Ministére de la Guerre in Paris, I learnt that the 
book had been cited as authoritative in another German 
publication (a kind of digest of German military law) issued 
only a short time before the war. I learnt this from the 
Marquis de Dampierre, who has made a profound study of 
German military literature. All this, of course, goes to 
confirm Lord Cromer’s statement in substance, and it quite 
justifies him in accepting the Manual as an authoritative 
exposition of the views of the German General Staff. But 
when I was last at the General Headquarters of the British 
Expeditionary Force I was informed by a distinguished Staff 
officer, whose knowledge of German military literature is 
considerable, that he had reason to believe that during the 
present campaign, or shortly before it, a new and revised 
edition of the Manual has been issued by the German 
General Staff. He added that he had never seen it and that 
it was a confidential document, the secret of which was very 
jealously guarded. It seems to me not improbable, having 
regard to what we know of German conduct in the field and 
in occupied territory, that the new edition has left out the 
unimpeachable rules so ostentatiously paraded in the Manual 
and substituted the debilitating exceptions—the latter were 
sinister enough even in their original context.—I am, Sir, &c., 
1 Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. J. H. Morecan, 





THE CIVIL SERVICE AND THE WAR. 
{To rus Eprron or tue “ Srectator.”) 
Sir,—It is unfortunate in this time of national stress that 
your article, “'The Civil Service and the Army,” should libel 
the Post Office organizations in the way it does. You say 
that we, as voters, resist any attempt to extend the employ- 
ment of women, and have done so even during the war. 
These statements are incorrect. The only question which has 
arisen between the Post Office and ourselves for years with 
regard to the employment of women is as to the proportions 
of men and women to be established, and on that point 
practical agreement had been reached, while the Associations 
specifically consented to the employment of women during the 
war. It is trne that their pay and their fitness for doing 
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certain special duties have been discussed between the Post 
Office and ourselves, but in the most friendly fashion, and 
without any appeal to Parliament. Your statement, there- 
fore, that we try successfully to prevent any general trans- 
ference of postal work to women, quite apart from the 
interests of men who enlist, is unwarranted by the facts. 

Your further statements that we undisguisedly use our votes 
for our own personal or class advantage, and that our view is 
that the Post Office exists primarily for our benefit, are, of 
course, matters of opinion. I need only say that we do not 
agree with them, and that of all times this is the most unhappy 
in which to publish so sweeping and controversial a statement. 
May I inform you that forty-three thousand men have gone 
from the Post Office to the Army and Navy; that special steps 
are being taken, with the full concurrence and help of the 
Association leaders, to appeal to those who are left; that the 
staff is raising a fund of £92,000 a year to keep the dependants 
of Post Office sailors and soldiers from the books of the 
Princeof Wales’s Fund; and that in addition it has contributed 
a good many thousands of pounds to the National Fund, to 
local and special funds (I myself have collected nearly £3,500 
for the relief of Belgian postal families), besides doing an 
enormous amount of voluntary work ? 

Ido not suggest that we are doing more than we should, 
but I do suggest that, in the interests of that good feeling 
between the classes which will win the war, your paragraph 
requires modification.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. Stuart. 

National Joint Committee of Postal and Telegraph 

Associations, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, 8.W. 





[To tue Eprron or tas “ Spectator.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent “Senex,” writing on “The Civil 
Service and the Army,” does not appear to understand the 
position when he attacks heads of public offices for “ pre- 
venting” their subordinates from joining the Army. No 
Civil Servant could or would be prevented from enlisting if 
he resigned his post in order to do so. But this is precisely 
what he never does, and no wonder. When he joins the Army 
his place has to be kept open for him, he receives his full 
civil salary minus his Army pay, and a temporary substitute 
has to be provided with another salary todo his work. Heads 
of Departments have many faults, but some of them still 
retain a conscience about spending other people’s money, and 
hesitate to encourage so expensive a form of patriotism. The 
tine has unfortunately long since passed for most offices 
when the work can be reduced so as to avoid the employment 
of substitutes for men who join the colours.—I am, Sir, &c., 
TAXPAYER. 





OBSTACLES TO RECRUITING. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’] 

Sir,—In your article on “ Lord Derby and the Volunteers” 
you suggest one method in which the needs of the moment 
may be met. But to the ordinary person there are so many 
ways in which present courses of action need alteration that 
the main difficulty is to understand how they are allowed to 
exist. You speak of the need of the pressure of public opinion 
to force men to enlist. But no such pressure could have any 
effect on a large class who are at present holding aloof—the 
class of the clerks and other officials under the various local 
authorities. I know intimately various such men in the 
employ of local authorities. They cannot enlist because their 
local authority refuses to allow it. I know of an official who 
has been grudgingly given permission to serve in a short 
time, and since the permission was given his position has been 
made highly unpleasant. I know clerks who are anxious to 
enlist, and one of whom has held a commission in the Terri- 
torials in the past, and yet has been refused permission to 
serve, A school teacher who had been an N.C.O. has been 
refused by his managers; he is very capable and anxious to go. 
In all these cases the needs of the particular office or school 
are considered paramount; the country does not count. 
No amount of public opinion brought to bear on these 
employees will touch the matter, as they could only enlist 
by throwing up their appointments. Pressure is needed on 
the various eminent persons who form the Councils or Boards 
of Management. Farther, so long as such a thoroughly bad 
example is set by public bodies like County Councils, is it 
fair to expect the brothers and cousins of these clerks, or the 
public, to believe that the need is urgent ? 





Then, again, the need for doctors is represented as so urgent 
that many men have made great sacrifices to serve. We are 
now told that two thousand five hundred more are urgently 
required. And yet the offer of the women doctors to open a 
large open-air hospital in London has only been provisionally 
accepted for some possible distant date, and no signs appear 
that it will be utilized. The success of the Endell Street 
Military Hospital, staffed entirely by women, is unquestioned, 
and other women doctors are anxious to be allowed to help. 
Also, their help is not accepted in the various military 
hospitals for work which they are cumpetent to do. Again, 
in a railway station near here I recently saw four young able- 
bodied men cleaning the carriage windows and washing the 
outside of the woodwork. There are any number of women 
capable of doing this; or a little less cleanliness might be 
endured, The need for chauffeurs is urgent; many boys of 
fifteen or sixteen could quite well be taught to do the work. 
The present minimum age of seventeen should be lowered.— 
I am, Sir, &c., HakiM. 





DEMOCRACY AND WAR. 
{To tus Epiron or tus “Srecraror.” | 
Srr,—A great foreign writer—I rather think de Tocqueville— 
has said that, if the nations of Europe were Federal Republics 
of the American type, their population would probably be 
larger and more prosperous than at present, but that, if there 
were asingle military monarchy among them, it would be, as it 
were, an anteater in an anthill, and would make short work 
with its neighbours. Happily, the conditions thus indicated 
are not now fulfilled to the letter; but it must be owned that 
the organized and ruthless strength of Germany casts a lurid 
light on the anti-democratic foreboding cited above.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LIonEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall. 





SPIRITUAL FORCES AND THE WAR. 


(To tue Epiron oy tHe “ Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—Those of your readers who are in sympathy with the 
letter of Mr. Dennis in your issue of October 2nd may be in- 
terested to read the following extract from a letter received 


from our Chairman :— 

“ With all due deference to the Church, I do think that in the 
‘ official’ war prayers enough weight has not been given to con- 
fession of our sins as a nation. This error—if I may call it so—is 
brought out all the more clearly by the ‘ note’ set at the Interces- 
sion Service of 3rd January. The form appointed confesses some 
of our prominent sins and does not merely generalize. Personally, 
Iam more and more fully convinced that we at home can actually 
hasten the hour of peace if only we will really set ourselves to see 
and repent of the sins of the past. Therefore it lies within the 
power of each one of us to help te shorten the duration of the 
war! Itis a very awful thought, but, I believe, a none the less 
real fact.” 
Surely it is the paramount duty of the Church to “give us the 
lead for which we are waiting,” and have been waiting for over 
a year !—I am, Sir, &c., C.E.M.S. FEDERATION. 





THE DRINK TRADE AND THE WAR. 

(To tae Epiron or tas “Srscraron.”") 
Srr,—Could you draw your readers’ attention to the very 
important fact that Germany before the war produced more 
than twice the iron and steel of Great Britain? Since then 
she has obtained the considerable output of Belgium and 
seventy percent. of that of France. It is idle, therefore, to hope 
that this can be otherwise than a very protracted war. We 
are often told that it will strain our resources of men and 
money to the utmost. Is it not an amazing thing to find that 
the most prolific source of men and money is left practically 
untouched? Between one-fifth and one-sixth of the nation’s 
male workers are engaged directly or indirectly in the drink 
trade, The total direct and indirect money loss is well over 
£200,000,000 a year. It would do the country just as much 
good to spend the money digging holes and filling them up 
again. It would pay the country handsomely to pay the 
dividends on all alcohol shares and shut down the manufacture, 
at the same time employing all the men engaged therein either 
in the field or at munitions, even though their present income 
were guaranteed. Few people have any idea how much the 
present industrial unrest is begun and fostered in public- 
houses, Some years ago I was astonished to find that every 
strike in a large motor works originated in a certain “pub.” 
Under the influence of alcohol the men’s grievances are 
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magnified, and they commit themselves to a course of action 
from which they do not like to recede afterwards. The war 
is costing us over £100,000,000 a month, and surely the pro- 
hibition of all alcohol would shorten the war by at least a 
month. The trade’s interests should not be allowed to stand 
in the way for a moment; as I have said, all the workers 
affected could be employed otherwise. In my humble opinion, 
it is high time we tackled this question in grim earnest.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ALLAN COATS. 
Hayfield, Paisley. 


THE STATE PURCHASE OF THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I notice that the Executive of the Good Templars 
Order have passed a resolution against the State purchase of 
the liquor trade. Asa total abstainer in practice and a pro- 
hibitionist in theory, may I express my regret at the attitude 
taken up by the Good Templars? For generations reformers 
have been. toiling in this land for temperance reform with the 
scantiest results. The most obstinate obstacles are the vested 
interests in the trade. State purchase, whatever its theoretical 
demerits, has the sovereign merit of removing the greatest 
obstacle to reform. I do not say it will solve the problem, but 
it will create conditions in which the solution will be com- 
paratively easy. To insist on prohibition is to defer reform 
until the Greek Kalends; it is indeed playing into the enemy’s 
hands, for prohibition is not within the range of practical 
politics, for the simple reason that it is not popular to-day. 
At the annual meeting of the South Wales Congregational 
Union last March the writer moved a resolution in support of 
prohibition. Though there were present about a hundred 
delegates, mostly ministers, yet only five supported my 
resolution, the rest voting against. Such facts are stubborn 
things. State purchase is within the range of practical 
politics and finds very general support. May I say that 
readers interested in the problem will find much useful 
information on the subject in some recent pamphlets by Mr. 
Arthur Sherwell, M.P., and Sir Thomas Whittaker, M.P., 
published by the Temperance Legislation League at Parlia- 
ment Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Swansea. J. T. Ruys., 


THE DUTY OF MUNITION-WORKERS. 

[To tnx Epitor ov tur “Srxctaror.” | 
Sir,—Perhaps one would not naturally refer to Vergil for 
advice on problems of the moment. Yet, in this modern war 
of giants, where could Mr. Lloyd George find a better summary 
of the whole duty of munition-workers than in the following 
lines from the Aeneid P— 


“* Tollite cuncta,’ inquit, ‘ coeptosque auferte labores, 
Aetnaei Cyclopes, et huc advertite mentem. 
Arma acri facienda viro. Nune viribus usus, 
Nunc manibus rapidis, omni nunc arte magistra. 
Praecipitate moras.’”—Aen., VIIL., 439-43. 
G. O. W. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “Sprectator.”’} 
Srr,—Re British prisoners of war in Germany, may I suggest 
that a plan for helping to send them supplies, which I started 
here with the aid of a few other ladies, has been found quite 
successful? We have a shop lent us by the owner—an 
unfurnished empty shop in a good position in the town. The 
large windows have in big letters printed and stuck on inside: 
“ DEPpor FOR Prisoners OF WAR Foop Suprpiizs. PLEASE 
Leave A Girt Once A WEEK.” A list of things most 
acceptable is added. This has been found to work well. As 
the ladies who form a band of helpers to “ keep shop ” in turn 
each morning for two hours also at first canvassed the district, 
going to all housekeepers and pleading for one gift a week, 
however small, to be sent to this depot out of the house- 
keeper’s pocket, and often ordered by her from one of the shops 
she deals at, and it is then regularly supplied, I thought of this 
plan as a help to those who, not being well enough off to send 
money to the local fund got up by the Mayor, yet could give 
this little tribute, even if it meant denying their household of 
a shilling cake or some other luxury they were accustomed to. 
We keep account of all gifts and name of donor, and this 
little effort has been a great help to our local fund for men of 
Kent. If this is of use in aid of this worthy cause, please make 
any use of it that you like. If all towns and villages copied 
this small effort, it might have great results. I will give any 














and so little 
(Mrs.) 8, Baxer, 


more information necessary. It is so simple, 
trouble.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trevine, Boley Hill, Rochester. 





VOLUNTEERS AND SPECIAL CONSTABLEs, 
[To rae Eptror or Tae “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,— With reference to the interesting articles in your issue 
of October 16th on the present and future status of the 
Volunteers, I should like to draw attention to the position 
which now exists as between the Volunteers and the special 
constables. Both bodies are necessarily drawn from very 
much the same kind of men, but even at present it is not easy 
to belong to both owing to the clashes which occur, and it wil] 
be still more difficult should the Volunteers be given further 
work. But apparently at present a “special” has no right to 
leave to join the Volunteers, and in any case, if he can spare 
the time, he ought to be allowed to undertake as much ag 
possible of the work of both. But to achieve this end without 
clashing the two bodies ought surely to be merged into one, 
the members of which might take it in turns to perform the 
duties now, as in the future, to be undertaken by special con. 
stables and Volunteers respectively.—I am, Sir, &c., 
One or Boru, 





THE IMPERIAL WORK OF THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY. 
[To rue Epitor or tus “Srrcrator.”} 

S1r,—Will you allow me to bring before your readers the 
claims of the Imperial work of the Girls’ Friendly Society ? 
This Society has spread far beyond the United Kingdom, 
beyond even the bounds of the Empire. Its object is the 
care and protection of the girls of the Empire wherever they 
may be. The Emigration Department gives them a safe- 
conduct across the seas, but dangers await them on the dis. 
tant shore, and the Girls’ Friendly Society should be there 
ready to welcome and safeguard them. It does this through 
its lodges. They are a shelter for the newly arrived 
emigrant and a home, temporary or permanent, for members 
living in their vicinity, as well as a safe and happy place 
in which to spend leisure hours. There ought to be a lodge 
at every port and in every large town. This is very far 
from being the case. There is only one lodge in South 
Africa and only two in Canada. The reason for the deficiency 
is the very prosaic one—want of funds. The Central Fund is 
barely sufficient for the support of the home organization, so 
for the Imperial Fund the Society must appeal to ontsiders, 
and surely it is a work that must appeal to all who have the 
welfare of our Empire at heart. The Imperial Fund has a 
beggarly income of £50, utterly inadequate to meet the con- 
stant appeals for more and larger lodges to provide safety 
and comfort for our girl emigrants. Subscriptions and dona- 
tions may be sent to the Central Secretary, Miss Ethel Smith, 
G.F.S., Central Office, 39 Victoria Street, S.W.—I am, Sir 
&e., Euuen C. Tart, 


President Southwark G.F.S., Diocesan Council. 





ECONOMIES IN COAL. 
[To rae Epiror or tue “ Srrerator.”’} 

Sr1r,—Your correspondent “ Homo” (Spectator, October 9th) 
has evidently not realized that the main difficulty in this 
country is to get people to appreciate the advantages of in- 
ventions lying at their doors until they are forced on them by 
urgent necessity. For some time, however, coal-dust has been 
turned into briquettes, which are at least as economical as 
the coal from which the dust is formed, and in many cases 
considerably better. Now, however, there is even a better 
use for this dust in the production of semi-coke, and gas and 
oils resulting from a semi-coking treatment. In countries 
where coal is dear, such as Italy, for example, where nearly 
all good coal has to be imported by sea, great care is taken of 
the coal-dust, and practically the whole is worked up by one 
of the methods mentioned above. The present extremely 
high price of slack coal and coal-dust may result in some 
attention being paid to the coal-dust lying in private cellars, 
which is of little use where it is and of considerable valne im 
the right place.—I am, Sir, &c., F. H. 





[To rae Epiror or tur “Spectator.” )} 
Sir,—In your issue of October 9th your correspondent 
“Homo” inquires as to some satisfactory method by which 
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be used on the domestic hearth. A thoroughly 
to procure some paper bags and fill them with 
which has been well damped. If one of 
3 is placed on any well-lit fire and left to burn 
— will last for a long time. Paper bags for this 
purpose are sold by Messrs. Hartley and Sons, Elmwood 
Mills, Claypit Lane, Leeds.—I am, Sir, &c., W. C. G. 


coal-dust can 
efficient way 18 
some of the dust 





A SOMERSETSHIRE STORY. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—As I was the means of bringing the saying of the 
triotic collier’s wife to your notice, I should like to 
int out to your indignant correspondents that she herself 

was a Nonconformist, and a member of a chapel of which the 
rson to whom she made the speech was an official. The point 

of her remark was not that Nonconformists did not enlist, but 
that it was not those of importance who did so. In the village 
in question a certain number of men bave joined the Army, 
put nota single member of the village middle class—shop- 
keepers, farmers, or master tradesmen—has enlisted belonging 

either to church or chapel.—I am, Sir, &c., » a 
[We publish the above in justice to our informant, but we 

can insert no more letters on the subject, and, as we have 

said before, deeply regret to have given pain to Free Church- 
men. Let us add here that nothing has been more honour- 
able in the war than the way in which many Free Churchmen 
who before the war were pacificists and anti-preparationists 
have come to be among the most whole-hearted supporters of 
the policy of fighting to a finish, be the cost never so great. 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





“LE BERCEAU.” 

[To tux Evrror or tus “ Srxctraror."’] 
Sir,—As you have so courteously admitted to your columns 
notices in connexion with “Le Berceau,” may I ask you to 
add to your kindness by finding room for the enclosed P—I am, 
Sir, &c., ELta GUILLEMARD. 


The Committee of the English organization, “Le Berceau,” in aid 
of the French children of the war, is organizing a series of lectures 
and musical afternoons with the view of raising the necessary 
£2,000 for the opening of a workroom in London where poor ladies 
will be employed to make the baby linen and garments which will 
be sent in token of English goodwill to the Maternity Hospitals 
in Paris, where they are badly required. The series of entertain- 
ments will begin by a lecture and musical performance on 
Thursday, October 28th, at 3.30 p.m., at 13 Lansdowne Road, 
Holland Park, kindly lent by Mrs. Edmund Davis to the Com- 
mittee of “Le Berceau.” Amongst the members of the Committee 
are the Duchess of Abercorn, Millicent Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Marchioness of Downshire, Julia Marchioness of Tweeddale, 
the Countess of Donoughmore, the Countess of Ilchester, the 
Viscountess Midleton, the Lady St. Helier, the Lady Cowdray, the 
Hon. W. H. Goschen, the Hon. Mrs. Murray, Sir Claude Phillips, Mr. 
Henry James, Mr. John Sargent, R.A. This lecture, “La Chanson 
Populaire Belge,” will be given by the distinguished Belgian poet 
Emile Cammaerts, author of the famous poem “ Le Carillon,” which 
he will recite himself to the accompaniment of the music by Sir 
Edward Elgar. The lecture will be varied by popular Belgian 
songs, Chansons wallones and Chansons flamandes, interpreted 
by Me. Marie-Anne Delacre and M. Ernest Bertram, and at the 
piano Miss Daisy Bucktrout. Tickets may be obtained (price 
10s. 6d.) by personal application to the members of the Committee ; 
or from the Hon. Secretary of “Le Berceau,” Mlle, Colas, 
1 Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 


WAR HUMOURS. 
[To tus Epiror or tus “Srectator.”’] 
Sir,—In reference to an article in the Spectator of October 9th, 
it may interest your readers to know that our local greengrocer 
is fond of telling her customers that she has “one son in the 
Dandelions, and another in the Geraniums” (really the 
Mediterranean).—I am, Sir, &., InISHWOMAN., 











[To tax Epiron or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Sm,—The tale in your article on the “Humours of War” in 
the issue of October 9th about the leg which was bitten off 
is a very old “chestnut.” How old probably no one knows. 
But you will find it in Dr. Hill Burton’s Bookhunter, published 
about 1840-50. My copy is in London or I would give date 
and page. It is more concisely and humorously told there, 
however.—I am, Sir, &c., M. Pow es. 
St. Oswald's, Crieff, N.B. 





{To rue Epitor or tue “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—May I add one to the specimens of war phraseology 
quoted in your article on “Humours of War Relief”? As 





Srr,—Your 
pointed out the unfairness of the Income Tax as at present 
raised from the point of view of the married man with a 
family. Let me point out the exceptional hardness of the 
lot of that father of a family if he happens to be a poor 
country parson, for the country rector is burdened with a 


on his tithe income. 
or other names on the same scale as the millionaire. My own 
case is illustrative. 
eldest sons are now officers in the Army, having both, with 


Secretary to a Territorial Force Association somewhere in 
Scotland, I have received more than one letter on the subject 
of soldiers’ “elopement money.” 
every case time will show this to have been a misnomer.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., 


We can but hope that in 


OprTiMist. 





THE INCOME TAX. 
[To tum Eprrom or ras “Srecrator,”’| 


correspondent “A Surrey Landowner” has 


threefold Income Tax, having to pay rates and Land Tax also 

In fact, he pays Income Tax under that 
I am the father of six children. My two 
their education incomplete, obeyed their country’s call, and 
my eldest daughter is a voluntary worker ina hospital There 
remain the other three to be educated, but as my modest 
capital is now practically exhausted, and rates and taxes 
advance by leaps and bounds, I do not see my way to educate 
my youngest son as expensively as his two elder brothers 
whom I have (as it happens) raised to “be soldiers. The 
country owes a great debt to the “sons of the Manse,” but it 
requites it by merciless taxation, which must inevitably in the 


near future cut off the supply.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Country Recror. 









LTo tae Eprirorn or tus “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I am not one who rushes blindly into print, but the 
sweeping assertion by the editor that “all bachelors should 
pay Super Tax whatever their incomes” is more than I, and 
surely more than the majority of your readers, can stomach. 
Consider for a moment those who make an offer and are 
refused; these, I suppose, are to be exempted on production 
of suitable evidence, or must they, in the goodness of their 
hearts, persevere a royal seven times ere release? I say 
nothing of the noble men who, for reasons such as governed 
Newman and Lamb, scorn to live luxurious days. On what 
principle—and the Spectator is among the very few papers 
that have a mind and use it—on what principle this persecu- 
tion of the bachelor? It would almost look like spite, the 
spite of those who 
“ With one sad friend, perhaps a jealous foo, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go.” 

It may be argued by the pious, comfortable married man that 
no decent fellow meets with a refusal. He is at liberty to 
believe what he likes, even to the extent of regarding us 
as &ewrot, and if he is illogical enough he can go further and 
base his argument for taxing our loneliness on this “ incapa- 
bility of salvation.”—I am, Sir, &c., CoxELess. 

[We never dreamt of fining bachelors for not “getting 
married.” Our proposal was based on the obvious fact that 
a man with no wife and children to support is able to pay 
a higher rate of taxation than a man who is a husband 
and a father. A B, a bachelor with £3,000 a year, is a 
far richer man than C D, a family man with £5,000 a year. 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





PORTUGUESE CONTRACT LABOUR. 
[To tas Eprror oy tar “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a reprint 
from the Spectator of September 18th of Lord Cromer’s 
article on “ Portuguese Contract Labour”? This important 
statement has, by permission of Lord Cromer and yourself, 
been republished by this Society in pamphlet form with some 
additions by the author. We shall be happy to send copies 
to any who will apply for them to these offices.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Travers Buxton, Secretary. 
The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 





“ WOKEN.” 


{To raz Eprror or rus “ Srecraror.”] 
S1r,—If I took in the Spectator for no other reason, the 
delightful article in your issue of October 9th on “ Flowers 
in Flanders” would be amply sufficient. While thanking 
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you for it, may I draw attention to the writer’s use of a word 
which strikes me as of doubtful grammatical validity—that is 
“woken” as the past participle of the intransitive verb “ to 
wake”? About thirty years ago I asked the opinion of some 
twenty scholars, and they were unanimous in holding the form 
“woken” to be wrong: but on other questions connected with 
the verbs “ wake,” “awake,” “waken,” “awaken,” there was 
divergence. Since then it seems to me that the word 
“woken” has been coming into use. Can any of your readers 
throw light on the question? The strange fact ie that only 
in the monosyllabic form of the word is any past participle 
of the intransitive verb used. That is, one might 
perhaps say “I have woken at seven o’clock for several 
mornings,” but not “I have wokened,” still less “ awokened.” 
My belief is that all the four verbs (intransitive) are defective in 
the past participle; though why this should be so who can 
say, as there appears to be no such deficiency in the Anglo- 
Saxon or German forms P—I am, Sir, &c., E. Lyrrenron. 
Eton. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY SERVANTS’ 

ORPHANAGE. 
[To tus Epiror ov tHe “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—May I be allowed to appeal to your readers on behalf of 
what is essentially and pre-eminently “a war charity ”—the 
L. and S. W. Railway Servants’ Orphanage, founded in 1885 by 
the Rev. Canon Allen Edwards, Vicar of All Saints, South 
Lambeth ? 

This institution is managed by a representative body of rail- 
waymen of all grades, and provides a real home for the children 
of their deceased comrades. Its existence is entirely dependent 
upon the voluntary contributions of the public and the railway- 
men, over three thousand of whom have joined His Majesty’s 
Forces. Those who know what this railway and its employees 
have done in regard to the conveyance of men, stores, and 
ammunition to the Continent and elsewhere will realizo the 
indebtedness of the nation to those who have carried through this 
strenuous and worrying business with such complete satisfaction 
to the military authorities and with so little inconvenience to the 
public. We therefore, who are responsible for the maintenance 
of the great work the Orphanage is doing, feel that we have a 
real claim on the practical sympathy and support of all interested 
in the welfare of the widow and fatherless. 

Should any of your readers desire to give some tangible 
evidence of their appreciation of what the South-Western Railway 
has done and is doing in the present trying circumstances, 
they cannot possibly do so in a better way than by sending a con- 
tribution to Mr. H. G. Warne, the General Secretary, at the 
Railway Orphanage, Woking, Surrey. The smallest amount will 
be welcome.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Evz, Chairman of Board of Management. 








THE LAURA STRICKLAND SCHEME FOR HELPING 
THE BLIND. 
| To tue Epiror ov tas “Sprecrator.” | 
Sir,—I sincerely appreciate your kindness in allowing me to lay 
before your readers a brief explanation of the above, which was 
launched by Miss Laura Strickland, herself a blind lady, of 109 
Clova Road, Forest Gate, E., and which has been successfully 
carried on by her sister and herself for upwards of three years. 
During that time it has filled an important niche among the 
organizations established to assist the blind. The formation of a 
music loan library, to which additions are being continually 
made, and free grants of music form part of the programme 
for ministering to the recreation of those who are less 
favoured than ourselves and enabling them to help themselves by 
earning their own livelihood. There has been a steady increase 
in the membership and a corresponding demand for copies of 
instrumental and vocal music. Owing to the national crisis, 
applications for the free grants pour in from many quarters, and 
in every case they have been acceded to. Numerous letters have 
come to hand from correspondents expressing gratitude for the 
facilities provided by the library in pursuing their profession and 
for the supply of a long-felt need. There is every reason to 
believe that the methods which this “scheme” adopts are com- 
mending themselves to the sympathy and judgment of large 
numbers who are eager to lighten the burden which presses so 
heavily upon the blind. The Committee are thoroughly satisfied 
as to the energy and enthusiasm with which Miss Strickland has 
devoted herself to this philanthropic enterprise, and they con- 
fidently hope that with added patronage and support this 
beneficent scheme will be carried to still further developments. 
An earnest appeal is made to those who may not have heard of 
this good work to lend a helping hand so that it may not suffer 
from lack of funds, and that the necessary means to maintain and 
extend its usefulness may still be forthcoming. Miss Strickland 
wishes it to be known that she will gladly offer her services to 
any soldiers or sailors who may unfortunately have lost their 
sight in the war. Subscriptions may be sent to her at the above 
address (reports will be forwarded to any who desire to see what 
has been already done), or to Dr. E. K. Houchin, Hon, Treasurer, 
66 Cranbrook Road, Iiford.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. J. Paumerr, 


Minister of Congregational Church, Stratford, and Member of 
West Ham Education Committee and Board of Guardians. 





enti 
NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are tigned with 


the writer’s name or inilials, or with @ pseudon 
“Communicated,” ihe Editor must not cnamedip to hanna 
agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the weds in 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to = 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matier or Point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Prarsiprent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 
Hzap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justicg 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sien 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter ‘to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them. 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


EDITH CAVELL. 


[An English nurse charged with harbouring fugitive English and French 
soldiers, and executed by order of the German authorities in Brussels. } 


Wuat shall we say of you, Edith Cavell P 

For you no flowers and no passing bell, 

But one last upward look at a grey sky 

And you, who watched so many others die, 

Did pass uncomforted, unhelped, alone. 

“ Fearless and kind,” this shall be carved in stone, 

And set one day above an honoured grave, 

* Others she saved, herself she could not save.” 
Moray Daron, 








BOOKS. 


— 

THE SUICIDE OF THE TURK.* 

Some hundred and fifty years ago, Horace Walpole thought 
that the Turk was politically moribund. In 1797, Napoleon 
wrote to the Directory that “the vast Ottoman Empire 
was daily crumbling into decay.” Baron Stockmar records 
in his Memoirs: “In Angust, 1829, there was a general 
belief in the break up of the Ottoman Empire. Wellington 
and Aberdeen shared in this belief.” Lord Palmerston not 
only realized the impending danger, but also indicated the 
only possible way to avert it, albeit, like Ovid’s Medea, having 
recognized the path which was right, he was forced by circum- 
stances to follow that which was wrong. So early as 1837, he 
“came to the conclusion that to strengthen the small Christian 
States of the Near East was the true policy both of Turkey 
and England.” In 1877, Lord Salisbury sorrowfally remarked 
that “ull bad tried to save Turkey,” but that she scorned 
salvation. In spite of these gloomy forebodings, the Sick 
Man of Europe survived, not so much by reason of his own 
inherent vitality as because, although, with the single exception 
of England, none of the Powers of Europe really wished him 
to recover, all alike dreaded the results which would probably 
ensue from his premature demise. Russia never seriously 
favoured the cause of reform in Turkey, whilst Austria, to 





* Forty Years in Constantinople. By Sir Edwin Pears, London: Herbert 
Jenkius. [lts, net. ] 
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further her own ambitious designs, stimulated discord in the 
Turkish provinces. It will be a sombre act of political justice 
if, as will not improbably be the case, in ruining her victim, 
she cause$ her own house to fall about her ears. With 
ordinary prudence the Turk might still have lingered on in 
the position of an independent Power until his own vices 
brought about internal dissolution. But the inherited folly 
of the rulers of Turkey led them to precipitate their own 
end. “I like the Turks,” a German friend said to Sir Edwin 
Pears in October, 1914, “but I think they are committing 
suicide.” If there is one result of the present war which may 
be predicted with some degree of confidence, it is that the fate 
of Turkey in Europe is sealed. If the Turks are vanquished, 
they will be swept back into Asia. If with the help of their 
allies they are the victors, they will become the vassals of the 
most egotistical Power in Europe, of which they have allowed 
themselves to be the subservient tools. 

For forty years Sir Edwin Pears was an intelligent observer 
of what probably was the death-agony of Turkey. He may 
point with justifiable pride to the fact that, at a time when 
the mass of his countrymen were ardent Turcophils, he was 
amongst the first to draw public attention to the vices 
inberent in Turkish rule. But whilst unsparing in his criti- 
cisms of the Turkish Government, he is no Turcophobe. I 
have never, indeed, yet met an Englishman who had been 
brought much in actual contact with the Turks who was a 
Tureophobe. Nubar Pasha, who had a talent for epigrammatic 
but somewhat shallow generalization, used to explain the 
sympathy which, as a rule, Turks and Englishmen display for 
each other by saying that “the English were the Turks of 
the West.” What he meant was that both had the instincts 
of an Imperial and dominant race. This is true, yet no 
analogy could be more misleading. Sir Edwin Pears hit 
the mark much more accurately when, in reply to Sir Henry 
Layard’s remark that “the Turk has a genius for govern- 
ment,” he said: “ That is the one thing for which essentially 
he has no genius.” The opinion entertained by both Nubar 
Pasha and Sir Henry Layard was at one time very commonly 
accepted, and there is just this amount of truth in it, that the 
Turk in his prime used to be able to preserve order of a kind. 
I learnt from actual experience gained shortly after the 
Crimean War that an unarmed man or woman could travel 
in the wildest parts of Albania with as great a sense of 
security as would have been enjoyed in an English county. 
But the fallacy of Nubar Pasha’s epigram is at once apparent 
when the methods adopted respectively by the Englishman 
and the Turk for preserving order are considered. The 
former has always relied mainly on moral, the latter wholly 
on physical, force to maintain his rule. The sympathy 
between the two races is due, not to the cause which Nubar 
Pasha indicated, but to the facts that the Englishman often 
finds in the ordinary Turk a fine manly fellow, whilst the 
Turk discovers in the Englishman a truthfulness and a sense 
of justice which he is all the more prone to appreciate inas- 
much as his experience has very generally brought him into 
contact with individuals in whom the absence of these qualities 
is conspicuous. 

Looking to the conditions prevailing in the various 
Mohammedan States of the world, their stagnation, their 
apparent inability to progress either on Islamic lines or on 
those of the exotic civilization of Europe, it is not surprising 
that there should at times be a disposition to establish a con- 
nexion between political decadence and the religion of Islam. 
Whilst the adoption of the religion of Islam unquestionably 
constitutes a real advance to a primitive society, it is certain 
that many of the customs which cluster round that religion, 
such as polygamy, the seclusion of women, the recognition of 
the legal status of slavery, and the immutability of the 
Sacred Law, are hindrances to the adaptation of Islam to the 
needs of more advanced communities. But however this may 
be, it is worthy of note that, with one exception, the causes 
which have contributed to the decay of the Ottoman Empire 
are wholly unconnected with religion. The principal of those 
causes have been corruption, financial extravagance, and the 
adoption of a system which, for the sake of brevity, may be 
termed government by massacre. 

When Sir Edwin Pears arrived in Constantinople in 1873, 
he “soon discovered that the Government was honeycombed 
with corruption.” As it was at Rome in the time of Sallust, 
so it was at Constantinople when Abdul-Hamid reigned. 








Omnia Romae venalia esse. During Sir Edwin Pears’s resi- 
dence of forty years no improvement took place. When the 
Committee of Union and Progress wished to deal with the 
evils of excessive centralization, they found that the principal 
obstacle in their path was that, if any discretionary power 
were left to a local Governor, he would be sure to use it with 
the object of enriching himself. It will suffice to give one 
illustration of the working of the system. A wooden bridge 
had to be built near Constantinople. The price paid was 
£8,000, which was sufficient to allow of a large profit to the 
contractor and a handsome sum as bakshish to the local 
Governor. The latter was so pleased with this arrangement 
that he said to the contractor: * This has been a good business, 
Can’t you find another like it?” Unfortunately no other 
bridge was required in the immediate neighbourhood, but 
the contractor acutely remarked that if the bridge which 
had just been built were burnt down, it would be necessary to 
construct another. Within a fortnight the bridge was in 
ashes. 

As regards financial extravagance, it will be sufficient to 
say that Abdul-Hamid spent annually no less than £1,200,000 
on spies, The corner-stone of financial reform, and, indeed, in- 
directly of all other reforms, in these backward Oriental States 
consists in the complete separation of the funds at the disposal 
of the ruler from those devoted to public purposes. In 1878, 
the Sultan made some inquiries as to whether the services 
of a British official could be placed at his disposal with a 
view to the reorganization of his finances. A communication 
was made to me on the subject. I replied that before I could 
consider any offer I should wish to know whether the Sultan 
was prepared to accept a Civil List. As I had anticipated, the 
subject was then allowed to drop. 

Excessive cruelty has been one of the chief features of 
Ottoman rule in recent times. It has extended even to the 
brute creation. Sir Edwin Pears tells once again the ghastly 
story of how, when it was decided to kill the dogs which used 
to infest the streets of Constantinople, they were transported 
in batches to a waterless island in the Sea of Marmora and 
left to die of thirst. Such an inhuman proceeding is wholly 
contrary to the teaching of the Koran. It is, however, in 
relation to the subject of cruelty only that some apparent 
connexion may be established between misgovernment and 
religion, The Armenian massacres were certainly to some 
extent due to religious fanaticism. 

There can be no doubt of the existence of fanaticism in 
Turkey. But why does it exist? Mainly because it bas been 
sedulously fostered by the rulers of Turkey. It was the 
corner-stone of Abdul-Hamid’s policy. During the fleeting 
period when the ascendancy of the moderates amongst the 
Committee afforded some illusory hopes that a brighter day 
had dawned for Turkey, it seemed that the fanatical spirit 
was for a time quenched. But these halcyon days were of 
short duration. A well-informed correspondent of the Times 
has recently told us that “Talaat Bey and his extremist 
allies have out-Hamided Abdul-Hamid.” The predominant 
European Power at Constantinople has done nothing to check 
the savage propensities of the actual rulers of Turkey. Sir 
Edwin Pears tells us that during the first Armenian massacres, 
the Germans, alone amongst the residents of Constantinople, 
maintained a disgraceful silence. “ They seemed to have been 
possessed by the idea that it was in the interests of their 
country that they should do nothing to lose the favour of 
Abdul-Hamid.” The notorious Count Reventlow has recently 
expressed his unqualified approval of the treatment meted out 
by the Ottoman Government to the “bloodthirsty ” Armenians. 
In spite, however, of all these barbarous influences and un- 
favourable symptoms, indications are not wanting that some 
sections at all events of the Turkish people are wiser and 
more humane than their rulers, Sir Edwin Pears quotes the 
public utterance of a venerable and highly respected Moslem 
in which he strongly protested against the Armenian massacres, 
More recently the Sheikh-ul-Islam resigned his office and boldly 
stated that he “ believed that it was the duty of Moslems to 
treat Christians as brethren.” Many instances have occurred, 
both in Abdul-Hamid’s time and during the recent massacres, 
of humane Moslems endeavouring to protect Christians, and 
Sir Edwin Pears is able to record as his final judgment that 
“the events of the last six years have had the satisfactory 
result of showing the decay of Moslem fanaticism.” 

Looking at the matter as a whole, educated Moslems 
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throughout the world, as also their rulers in India, Egypt, 
and Algeria, may take heart of grace. There is every reason 
for dissociating the Turkish régime, whether past or present, 
from the true teaching and real interests of Islam; but there 
is none for supposing that the decadence of Turkey, taken by 
itself, prohibits the hope that the elements of true civilization 
ean be introduced amongst a population professing the Moslem 
faith. 

There is, however, one lesson which educated Moliammedans 
may very profitably draw from recent events in Turkey. 
Young Turkey has proved a complete failure. So has Young 
Persia. So has Young Egypt. And Young China does not 
appear to have been so far much more successful than any of 
these. Why is this? It is because everywhere an attempt 
has been made to spring at one bound from absolutism to com- 
plete liberty. The Young Turkish movement, in spite of the 
fair hopes which it excited, and in spite of the good intentions 
which enabled Sir Edwin Pears to record that, in its initial 
stages, it created “the best Government which Turkey has 
ever had,” was from the first foredoomed to failure. The 
country was not prepared to assimilate such drastic changes 
as were effected. The idea of Constitutional govern- 
ment could not be grasped by the mass of the population. 
What did the Constitution mean? “ Was it a person? 
Was it a new Caliph?” ‘The soldier interpreted the word 
“liberty” as according him the right to “obey or disobey as 
he liked.” Such is the testimony of Sir Edwin Pears. That 
of Miss Durham, who was staying in an Albanian village 
when the Constitution was proclaimed, is no less decisive. 
“ All asked if the news had not come when they were to begin 
expelling the Giaours. Constitution was not going to tolerate 
Giaours any more ; the land was to be swept clean of them. 
They were only waiting orders to kill the lot, and hoped it 
would be soon. That was what the new rule was made for.” 

Moslem patriots, in whatsoever part of the world they may 
reside, will do well, instead of aiming at the immediate 
achievement of an unrealizable ideal, to recognize that, by 
doing so, they are certain to bring about a reaction, and that 
their co-religionists will be both wiser and more patriotic if, 
before endeavouring to introduce a full measure of liberal 
reform, they will submit to the necessity of passing through 
a transitionary period when the best government for their 
respective countries will be that of a tempered and benevolent 
despotism. But in order to carry out this programme it is 
essential to find a suitable despot. CROMER, 





INOCULATING THE SOIL.* 
Sucu a series of discoveries as have revolutionized medical 
science during the past twenty years is in process of being 
made in relation to the cultivation of the soil. Bacteriology 
is yielding wonderful secrets for the horticulturist and agri- 
culturist. Friendly bacteria can be made to fight the battles 
of the gardener and the husbandman. Probably, as in the 
treatment of human bodies, bacteria often conquer the diseases 
and defects of the soil by introducing into it what is in itself 
a minor disease. It is known that this has been the method 
of Nature herself, though for centuries the meaning of certain 
familiar phenomena was not understood. For example, nodules 
on the roots of Jeguminous plants are, in one sense, a disease. 
The plants resisted the formation of them, and very strong 
plants would have prevented them from forming altogether. 
But the nodules nevertheless contain the very bacteria which 
are necessary for bringing nitrogen to the plants and turning 
a weak growth into a flourishing one. In bacterial methods— 
introducing the right sort of bacteria to aid natural processes 
—lies the future of the fertilization of the soil. Experiments 
have already gone far enough to leave us in very little doubt 
on this point. Inoculation with selected bacteria is, after all, 
a natural method; it aids Nature; it does not defy or reverse 
her ways. 

The use of bacteria as manure in place of mineral fertilizers 
or electrical stimulation—though these methods depend, no 
doubt, upon their effect on bacteria—opens up amazing 
prospects. The rapid growth of bacteria enables them to 
extend their influence at lightning speed. The perfect ferti- 
lizer of the future, let us boldly guess, will not only contain 





* The Spirit of the Soil; or, An Account of Nitrogen Fixation in the Soil by 
Bacteria and of the Production of Aux:mones mm Bacterized Peat, By Gordon D, 
Knox. With a Foreword by Professor W. B, Bottomley, London: Constable 
and Co, [2s. 6d, net.] 





infinitely more bacteria than exist in stable manure, but will 
. “0 ri 
be able to spread far and wide beyond the spot where it j 
a: 8 
placed. The members of each bacterial colony will form an 
empire and invade and dominate the surrounding countr 
. “ys: > 
carrying plant food wherever it is needed. One thinks of 
* *y* . a 
acre being fertilized from an inch-patch of bacteria But 
such things are dreams at present. The use of bacterized 
peat, which has given much the most encouraging results 80 
far, thanks to Professor Bottomley’s brilliant experiments 
. . , 
has not yet been applied to agriculture on a large scale, 
It had been hoped that the effects of « humogen,” 
. . , 
as the bacterized peat is called, would have been 
traceable in the last harvest, but the long drought 
. . ° S 5 
prevented the bacteria from flourishing. Moisture, within 
limits, is as necessary to the work of the bacteria as is the 
absence of acidity in the soil. No doubt the disadvantages of 
drought, so far as they act in checking the development of 
bacteria, will be overcome in due course. To some extent, we 
suppose, they can be overcome now by the use of farmyard 
manure, which is an excellent retainer of moisture. But of 
course we must remember that the fertilizers of the future 
ought to be independent of the manures and fertilizers we 
have hitherto used. The resources of the world in nitrates 
and other minerals are exhaustible, and the supply of stable 
and farmyard manure becomes continually smaller in these 
days of motor traction. 

Professor Bottomley’s experiments, described in the book 
before us by Mr. Gordon D. Knox with a singularly happy 
combination of learning and power of popular exposition, are 
the culmination of much research on similar lines. For several 
years attempts have been made to produce a bacterial culture 
that would ensure a steady supply of nitrogen to plants. There 
have been partial successes, but nothing like the startling 
results which have attended Professor Bottomley’s efforts, 
Professor Bottomley himself has been compelled by the un. 
expected character of his results to believe in the existence of 
certain mysterious accessory food substances produced by the 
action of the bacteria under his methods. It should be under. 
stood that peat is not in itself a manure or anything like one; 
it has only been found by Professor Bottomley to be the best 
medium for a plant-feeding bacterial culture. 

Mr. Knox, describing the new conception of the soil as a 
bacterial battlefield, says :— 

“Tt was a revelation to the world when Darwin, lifting a corner 
of the veil, told of the stupendously great part played by the 
earthworm that had been ‘carrying on’ unheeded or resented for 
countless ages of time. But to-day we are beginning to know that 
the soil which the gardener turns with the spade is the site of 
countless vast empires of bacteria. They are empires that rise 
and fall in the short space of weeks, that have great tasks to per- 
form, and devote themselves wholeheartedly to carrying them out, 
empires liable to countless vicissitudes. Now they are over- 
whelmed by the vast immigrations that come to them suddenly 
as gardener or husbandman pours into their borders countless 
myriads of individuals with each spadeful of his manure. Periods 
of drought wreak havoc on their colonies, the lives of whole 
empires being dependent on the chances of the climate. They are 
preyed on by monstrous protozoa that may exact a greater toll 
than even they with their astounding fertility can cope with. Or 
they may perish through their own activity, their life clogged by 
the products they have themselves formed. Widely they differ 
among themselves. Some of them build up, others of them 
destroy ; even in the same species there are vast differences. Like 
communities of men and like single individuals, there are some 
that are energetic, others that are lazy, others that are tired; as 
food fails, or is abundant, they are poorly fed or well nourished. 
They are healthy or sick. To a bad environment or a good one 
they respond az readily and as notably as the people in our great 
cities, and with them, too, their heredity has a dominating 
influence. Only within recent years have we realized how 
intimately our prosperity is dependent on the bacterial population 
of the soil. Without bacterial activity it would be of no avail to 
the farmer to dung his crops; it would be useless for him to 
attempt to enrich his soil by ploughing in green stuff. ‘The plants 
and trees that have lived and died wresting Carbon from the air 
would only cumber the land. All vegetation would be choked, 
and the earth would become a vast wilderness, unbeautiful and 
silent, save for the winds and seas and other manifestations of 
lifeless forces.” 

That is a romantic image which is intensified by thoughts of 
the stupendous speed with which bacterial empires are built 
up. Mr. Knox says :— 

“ Picture an observer suspended above the equator of the earth, 
unaffected by the swirl due to the earth’s turning on her axis, but 
following closely her movements through space. Assume that at 
an instant in time he drops a bacterium on the hurrying surface 
beneath his feet, and that the bacterium, like the seed of the sower 
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1 on fruitful ground, falls into a medium ideal for its 
that fel 1 finds nothing to check its power of reproduction. In 
owth — hours, when the same spot of the earth’s surface was 
way neath his feet, he would find, instead of the single 
hacterium he had dropped, a bacterial empire one hundred and 
seventy thousan 1 times as numerous as the present human popu- 
Jation of the w orld, 
A bacterium reproduces itself by division, and this occurs 
about every half-hour. If the rate of progress were not 
checked, a single bacterium could become in twenty-four 
pours the ancestor of 280,000,000,000,000 bacteria. 

It was in 1888 that Beyerwick, following up the famous 
discoveries of Hellriegel and Wilfarth two years earlier 
as to the nature of the soil, isolated the bacterium which 
forms the nodules on leguminous plants and called it 
Bacillus radicicola. Professor Nobbe tried to make this 
organism a marketable commodity, but as he sold it in 
gelatine, a substance which contains nitrogen, the bacteria 
after a time became overfed and lazy and refused to 
perform their required function of fixing nitrogen from the 
air. The United States Department of Agriculture went a 
step further in 1901. It distributed the bacteria on cotton- 
wool. The result of inoculating the soil with these bacteria 
was good in many cases. But the causes of many failures had 
still to be discovered. The failures, as we know now, were 
due to the fact that the bacteria retained their vitality for 
only about six weeks on the cotton-wool, What Professor 
Bottomley has done incidentally is to find or confirm all the 
feasons of failure with the culture usually called nitro-bacterin 
—lack of moisture, acidity of soil, excess of nitrates in soil, 
and so on. And as a result he has made the enormously 
important constructive discovery that peat is the best medium 
for the development of the plant-feeding bacteria. Peat is 
raw humus—the bacteria require humus for their food—and 
he calls the bacterized peat “humogen.” Moreover, he recog- 
nized that the Bacillus radicicola was only one of several 
organisms which help to change the nitrogen of the air into 


nitrogenous plant food. He treated peat to produce his 


humogen with a mixed culture of Bacillus radicicola and 
Azotobacter chroococcum. 
There can be no mistake as to the effects of humogen, as it 


has been used not only by scientific agriculturists who care- 
fully recorded the results, but by the highly trained staff at 
Kew Gardens. It does not merely force leaf growth, like 
some well-known stimulants, but causes a proportional 
luxuriance of fruit or flower. Other remarkable effects are 
the rich variegation in leaves and the symmetry of general 
form. The photographs of plants treated with humogen side 
by side with plants not so treated are absolute proof of the 
eficacy of the stimulant. We cannot quote even the typical 
figures which have been recorded by experimenters with 
humogen, but we must give one example—the cultivation of 
potatoes with humogen :— 

“Compared with no manure, artificial manures and dung, peat 

has given an increase in potatoes over no manure of 123 per cent., 
over artificial manures of 75 per cent., and over dung of 41 per 
cent. These results were obtained in a light sandy loam in 1913, 
the land not having been previously cultivated for nine years. 
In 1914 the same ground treated with humogen gave an increase 
of 595 per cent. over land not manured. A part of each of the 
plots manured in 1913 was left unmanured in 1914. The land 
which had received artificial manures showed an increase of 27 per 
cent. over the unmanured land, the peat-treated land showed an 
increase of 83°3 per cent., while the land that had received dung 
showed an increase of 37°7 per cent. The treated peat appeared 
to leave tho land as fertile the second year as in the season of 
application,” 
There are still occasional disappointments alongside amazing 
achievements. In one case humogen appeared actually to 
have retarded growth. But there is every reason to suppose 
that the ways of the bacteria in soil will be much further 
elucidated, and that failure will be provided against by 
ordinary care, As we said at the beginning, the future of 
soil-fertilization lies with bacteriology. Questions about price 
will of course be asked, so we must end by quoting what Mr. 
Knox says on this subject :— 

“While the process was in the experimental stage the price of 
the peat was provisionally fixed at lis. for 3 bushels. ‘his price 
was fixed arbitrarily to meet the convenience of those who wished 
to conduct experiments, but there is reason to believe that when 
the substance is dealt with commercially a price will be prac- 
ticable at considerably less than £10 per ton. For purposes of 


comparison with ordinary fertilizers it may be assumed, for the 


In 


moment therefore, that the cost of it is about £10 per ton. 
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| view of the fact that the available plant food in peat, as compared 


with that in rotted stable manure, is as between fifty and eighty 
to one, the superiority of the peat from the standpoint of its food 
value alone, when considered in relation to its cost, is strikingly 
apparent.” 





HENRY VAUGHAN.* 
Tue revived interest in mysticism, which to many minds in 
this generation seems to supply a surer foundation for 
religious truth than the historical evidences which satisfied 
our fathers, has naturally brought with it a renewed attention 
to the English mystical writers, such as Richard Rolle and 
Walter Hilton and Julian of- Norwich in the fourteenth 
century, and Henry Vaughan in the seventeenth; teachers 
who laid stress on the facts of their own religious experience, 
and especially upon their intuition that the most ordinary 
phenomena are symbolic of something more. We do not 
know to what extent Vaughan bad studied the mystical 
writers before him. The famous phrase in the poem called 
“The Night ”— 
“There is in God, some say, 
A deep but dazzling darkness ”— 

is supposed to be drawn from the description in Dionysius 
the Areopagite of “the Divine Dark,” which is “ invisible 
because of its dazzling splendours”; and a few other parallels 
have been pointed out by commentators. Unhappily, 
Vaughan, unlike his greater disciple Wordsworth, did not 
write a Prelude to explain the growth of his mind: but it may 
be doubted whether he had thought himself into any con- 
sistent mystical philosophy. His books of secular verse do not 
differ much in feeling from the ordinary verse of the day, 
unless they are occupied with natural description. A change 
came to him from reading George Herbert’s Temple—he 
speaks of himself as his “convert”—and thereafter his 
religious ideas and interests seem to have been in the main an 
echo of those of his master; with the difference that it was to 
the mysteries of the natural world rather than to those of the 
human heart that he was chiefly drawn; while at the same 
time his more imaginative temperament lent a glow to his 
verse which Herbert’s tender but more dignified Muse rarely 
achieved. There is one source of influence to which Mr. Martin 
in the notes to the present edition calls frequent attention, 
the writings of his twin-brother Thomas Vanghan. Henry 
Vaughan was by profession a physician, Thomasa clergyman, 
but also a natural philosopher, or alchemist, or, as some said 
in disparagement, a Rosicrucian, or magician. Both brothers 
were intent on wresting from Nature her spiritual secrets ; and 
it is not to be doubted that they took counsel together. Thus, 
to take an example, with the verse in Rules and Lessons— 

“Walk with thy fellow-creatures; note the hush 

And whispers among them, There’s not a spring 

Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 

And oak doth know I AM”— 
Martin compares Thomas Vaughan’s Anima Magica 


Mr. 
lita: “In the Summer translate thyself to the fields, 


AUVSCONdi 
where all are green with the breath of God, and fresh with 
Learn to refer all naturals to their 
spirituals, per viam secrefioris analogiae.” It is this effort to 
refer the world of Nature, in which he had always taken 
special delight, to its spiritual counterpart that makes the 
most characteristic feature of Vaughan's religious poetry. 
“He makes us feel,” if we may transfer to him a sentence 
from F, W. H. Myers about Wordsworth, “ that Nature is no 
mere collection of phenomena, but infuses into her least 
We get 


the powers of heaven. 


approaches some sense of her mysterious whole.” 
the outline of his creed in such a passage as this:— 
“O thou, whose spirit did at first inflame 
And warm the dead, 
And by a sacred Incubation fed 
With life this frame 
Which once had neither being, form, nor namo, 
Grant I may so 
Thy steps track here below, 


That in these masques and shadows I may see 


Thy sacred way, 
And by those hid ascents climb to that day 
Which breaks from thee 


Who art in all things, though invisibly ; 
Shew me thy peace, 
Thy mercy, love, and ease.” 


It 


* The Works of 
Oxford; at the Clarendon Press. 


is almost entirely in his poems of Nature, viewed as 


vols, 


Henry Vaughan, Edited by Leonard Cyri! Martin, 2 
[ 18s, net. ] 
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partaking in its measure of the Divine, that Vaughan’s 
imagination takes fire, though, strangely enough, his finest 
poem of all, “They are all gone into the world of light,” is 
not upon this theme. It might have been written by a 
religious poet of very different outlook :— 
“He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet as Angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul, when man doth sleep : 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes 
And into glory peep.” 
It is a poem that numbers Vaughan with the immortals, and 
in these days it may help those who “sit lingering here” to 
follow with the eyes of faith through the mists of death the 
noble army of our young English martyrs and “see them 
walking in an Air of glory.” It too often happens, however, 
that when Vaughan is meditating on the topics of religious 
faith his imagination deserts him altogether, and he becomes 
merely the imitator, even the copyist, of his master Herbert. 
To the examples of his indebtedness collected in Mr. 
Chambers’s edition of the poems Mr. Martin adds others, 
but even he does not exhaust the list. He notes, for example, 
for the first time, in “ Admission” borrowings from Herbert in 
two places; but the very first line, “ How shrill are silent 
tears,” is from Herbert’s Familie, ‘‘ What is so shrill as silent 
tears?” One must realize that to Vaughan The Temple was 
a sacred book, almost a second Bible, before we can under- 
stand and justify such extensive appropriation. Mr. Martin 
has noted another source of inspiration, not, so far as we 
remember, previously recognized, in the “ Resolves” of the 
“ingenious Mr. Felltham.” He traces to Felltham not only 
occasional reflections, but that seemingly characteristic 
expression in “The Retreat ” :— 
“ But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 

As Felltham has long ceased to be read, Vaughan must have 
our thanks for securing the phrase its due immortality. It 
would be interesting to know whether Vaughan seriously held 
the doctrine of pre-existence which he implies in this poem, 
or whether he merely used it, as Wordsworth did after him in 
the great Ode, as a poetical way of emphasizing the beauty and 
glory of innocence. 

Mr. Martin reprints Vaughan’s prose as well as his poetry. 
Only one piece is original, a little book of prayers and medita- 
tions called The Mount of Olives; the rest is translation. 
And the meditations of The Mount of Olives have little 
of the freedom of the mountain summit where Vaughan 
meditated when most himself. The translations have many 
amplifications by Vaughan, which are all carefully marked 
by the editor of this edition. We give, then, a very hearty 
welcome to Mr. Martin’s book. The text is for the first time 
set out with the careful collation due to a classic author; the 
notes are not numerous, but they are for the greater part 
original, and imply much labour of research, and the printing 
is in the best manner of the Oxford Press. 





POLITICS IN THE UNITED STATES.* 

Books about America have a perennial interest for English- 
men. The two nations are so unlike, and yet so like, that each 
fresh contribution to our knowledge is sure of a welcome. A 
writer who is convinced that in respect to certain grave 
national faults there is not much to choose between England 
and America guards himself in advance against the charge of 
being unjust to either, and in America and the Britons Mr. de 
Sumichrast has made full use of this safeguard. The portion 
of his volume which most appeals to English readers will be 
that devoted to an indictment of the actual political system of 
the United States; but as regards this, at all events, be secures 
himself against the charge of partiality by the admission that 
England is nearly as bad. - There was not much need for this 
precaution, since after all the case against a nation must stand 
or fall by the extent to which it can be proved. It may be, 
however, that an Englishman will be more likely to gain a 
hearing from those whose errors he describes when he supplies 
the tu quoque himself instead of leaving them to do it. 

To many Englishmen the statement that the Government of 





* America and the Britons; By F,C.de Sumichrast. London: Duckworth 


and Co, (7s, 6d, net. ] 


the United States, though “in principle democrati 
autocratic by the consent of the governed,” 
something of a shock. Where, they may say, is 

reality, if in the country of J 1 dana A “id heseiad en ve 
The seeming contradiction is explained by the exaggerated = 
which the Americans set upon names. They have a Constite. 
tion of which they areextremely proud. They have a Republi, 
unstained by any Monarchical element. What more can be 
wanting to make a democracy? Mr. de Sumichrast answers: 
“A more vigorous public spirit, that spirit which makes nen 
interest themselves in the government. It is here that the 
American people have shown themselves wanting.” The best 
men among them see what is wrong with the political machine 

but they will not lift a finger to put it right. This moral 
inertia extends over the whole field of public work, «J, is 
not the people who rule in the United States; it is the bosses” 
It must be admitted that in one sense the government has 
fallen into efficient hands. These new rulers are thoroughly 
up to their work. The “practical” politician, the professional 
“boss,” the systematic corruptionist never relaxes hig efforts, 
never wearies of the details to which he knows he must faithfully 
attend if he is to maintain his hold. “He is continually at 
work, constantly on the watch, and it is this eternal Vigilance 
which secures him the command.” The difference between him 
and an honest politician lies not in the matters to which each 

gives his time and thought, but in the motive which determines 
their handling of these matters. The business of both ig 
the management of public affairs, and they both do their bugi- 
ness thoroughly. But while the object of the honest politician 
is to serve the State, the motive of the “ boss” is to serve 

himself, and with the majority of mankind the latter motive 
is apt to be thestronger. Certainly it is in American politics as 

Mr. de Sumichrast paints them. The government, whether it 
be of the municipalities, of the States, or of the nation, is 

largely in the hands of men who use it for their personal 

gain. “They thoroughly understand their business, they are 
not amateurs but professionals.” They know that if their 
watchfulness were relaxed for a moment all their aims might 
be defeated, and they fight as men to whom defeat means ruin, 
How are they to be ousted from a position so impregnable? 

Must their assailants consent to use the same poisoned weapons? 
Are they to outbid the “ bosses” in the auction of votes, or to 
construct a rival “ machine” laden with promises still more 
impossible of performance? These are hard questions to 
answer, and we cannot wonder that “the objection to politics 
at present is that scarcely will a decent man enter into it.” 
Perhaps the first thing to aim at, if a sufficient number of 
“decent men” were to set to work to improve American 
politics, would be to make the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives what the Speaker of the House of Commons 
is—the organ of the House, not of the party which bas placed 
him in the Chair. But the chances of such a movement are 
not brilliant. Mr. de Sumichrast builds his hopes on the 
growth of education; but the education that the mass of 
voters can hope to make their own is hardly likely to extend 
to politics, and if it stops short of that, how is it to cleanse 
and sweeten the political life of the United States? 


tic, is largel 
will come nef 





THE WEALTH OF AMERICA.* 

Dr. WittForp Isrett Kine, who holds the post of 
Instructor in Statistics in the University of Wisconsin, 
recently wrote a paper on the “ National Dividend” of the 
United States, which Professor R. T. Ely, of the same 
University, has persuaded him to expand into a volume for 
that useful series, “The Citizen’s Library of Economics, 
Politics, and Sociology,” which Professor Ely edits. Dr. 
King has taken much pains to present trustworthy statistics 
of the wealth and income of the American people. He frankly 
admits that it is not easy to obtain figures on which an 
absolute reliance can be placed :— 

“The estimates have been made, in most instances, from frag- 
mentary material gathered by different persons at different times 
and for different purposes. In some cases, the original counts 
(principally by Government officials) were doubtless faulty, but 
only when the errors were evident has the author attempted to 
go behind the returns and criticize the validity of Government 
reports. Frequently estimates have been made on the basis of 
assumptions that are possibly decidedly erroneous. In some 
cases, details were filled in by the use of careful guesses based on 
general information only.” 


* The Wealth and Income of the People of the United States, By Willford 
' Isbell King, London: Macmillanand Co, [6s, 6d, net.] 
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It isa truism to say that statistics which are not exact are worse 
than useless. But, in defence of what may to some students 
seem a reprehensible laxity of method, Dr. King observes that 
“(be primary value of statistics is usually due to relative rather 
than to absolute accuracy.” We are not quite sure that we 
anderstand the bearing of this maxim, but no doubt it lies in 
the application of it, as a great English statistician was 
gecustomed to say. Dr. King’s book calls for no special 
criticism, but we may note one or two of the most interesting 
statistics which he has collected. The total wealth of the 

ple of the United States in 1904 is given at the colossal 
figure of nearly 22,000 millions sterling; and, as this showed 
an increase of more than 20 per cent. from 1900, we may 
safely assume that at the present time it amounts to at least 
90,000 millions sterling. The total annual income of the 
jnbabitants of the United States in 1910 was no less than 
6,000 millions sterling—or more than the total wealth of the 
people of Prussia, which Dr. King estimates for the year 1908 
at 109 billions of marks, or a little over 5,000 millions sterling. 
If it is true that “money talks,” we should certainly have 
expected to hear a louder and more definite pronouncement 
from America than she has yet uttered on the recent insults 
thrown at her by the comparatively pauper State of Prussia. 
But, after all, the great truth remains that iron is stronger 
than gold, and the will to conquer stronger than either. 





SIR OLIVER LODGE ON THE WAR.* 


Tue interesting and thoughtful shilling volume which Sir 
Oliver Lodge has just published under the title of The War 
and After is described by its distinguished author as a collec- 
tion of “short chapters on subjects of serious practical import 
for the average citizen in a.D. 1915 onwards.” It is divided 
into three parts, respectively dealing with “The Past,” “The 
Present,” and “The Future.” At first sight the reader may 
be inclined to regard the book as a mere patchwork of quota- 
tions, for its pages are freely speckled with inverted commas. 
But these quotations are so aptly chosen and so deftly woven 
into the context that the use of a dangerously tempting 
method of bookmaking seems to be justified. The reviewer 
himself is tempted to use the same method, for on a second 
look through the little volume he finds that he has marked 
fully fifty per cent. of Sir Oliver Lodge’s own remarks for 
quotation. But to act on such a plan would hardly be fair to 
the author, nor does the pressure on our space permit of it. 
The best thing the reader can do, therefore, is to buy a copy 
for himself: he will not regret the purchase, even at this time 
of pressing personal economy. So many things that one wants 
to know about the war are here stated with the calm precision 
of the scientific mind. The criticisms of German progress in 
the past are admirably true and just. The author shows very 
briefly and clearly how the Prussians—though of alien blood 
—succeeded in dominating the whole of the great Germanic 
congeries, and how they forced the pace towards war. He 
speaks justly of the special aptitude of the modern Germans 
for mechanical efficiency, to break which down is now the 
problem before ourselves and our allies :— 

“In Mechanism and Chemicals and Apparatus the nation still 
ranks high; its scientific instruments and their design are 
beautiful; it has devoted itself to the design and construction of 
appliances, specially those which can be used in war. Hitherto 
in peace time we have reaped the benefit of its instrument makers’ 
well-instructed skill. Now we seem to be fighting a nation of 
machines. In war-material it is unrivalled; in personnel it is 
lacking ; its army is itself a machine—a devoted, terrible, obedient 
machine, To it we of the Allied Nations oppose Men, individual 
resource and character, the domination of personality—handicapped, 
I fear, by the rigidity of officials and by insufficient preparation.” 
That is the secret of our certainty of ultimate success, by 
the way. The supply of machines and material is limited, 
but that of human character is not, for the latter grows 
whilst the former have to be made. For the moment we may 
say with Emerson that 

“Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind” ; 
we may even perceive a kind of realization of the late Samuel 
Butler's fantastic dream of an age when elaborate machinery 
should become instinct with an evil life of its own and 
endeavour to destroy cr dominate its human creators. But 
this is only a passing phase. The German methods are 
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purely material, and their authors have forgotten Napoleon’s 
wise saying that in war the moral factor is to the material as 
two toone. Of the present war, Sir Oliver Lodge says truly 
enough that “Germany has rushed like a highway robber 
upon her unprepared neighbours.” He shows how the modern 
Germans have been brought to love and admire war as an end 
in itself, and how they dissociate it from all ethical control :— 

“So wrong-headed and preposterous have their theories been 
that it is difficult to take them seriously. We could not believe 
that any nation could act up to the mad doctrines and put in 
practice the crazy precepts of Nietzsche and his disciples, or 
regard them in any but a figurative and hyperbolic sense. The 
world has been inclined to laugh such vagaries to scorn, until the 
present outburst of intolerable evil has forced upon us the truth 
of the old theological dogma that perverted beliefs and false 
doctrines are the most deadly of all forms of evil, because most 
serious in their consequences—leading in fact to nothing less than 
damnation.” 
The part of the book dealing with “The Future” will specially 
interest the thoughtful reader, for we must fortify ourselves 
against the temptation to pessimism by remembering that 
there will be a future—as R. L. Stevenson was never tired of 
quoting, 

“ Be sure we shall have pleasand weather 
When all the clouds are blawn awa’.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge expects that the war will bring about better 
and healthier social conditions alike for men and women—it must 
be left to the historian two or three centuries hence to decide 
whether the gain has been commensurate with the price paid. 
We have only praise for this readable volume, which will help 
many to understand how this war has emphasized the old 
truth that a nation can only prosper in the long run if it has 
kept in touch with its spiritual ideals. 





HOUSEHOLD BOOKS.* 
Mrs. Eustace Mixes is indignant with the folly which sup- 
poses that “to give up meat means to eat more vegetables 
instead.” “I want to make it clear,” she says, “that to have 
‘balanced meals without meat’ is not a matter of putting 
vegetables instead of meat: it isa matter of getting proper 
body-building and tissue-repuiring foods of a pure kind in 
place of meat.” As the name of the writer suggests, the 
“plan of the book is based upon Eustace Miles’s well-known 
dietetic principles.” First we have chapters on “Kitchen 
Economy and Food Values” and on “ Meals and Menus,” and 
these are followed by a number of receipts. Though she 
makes an imaginary interlocutor ask: “ Will servants agree 
to cook meatless dishes?” she does not actually answer the 
question, except by remarking on the difficulty of finding 
“the right men and women to cook these foods.” Now to 
us the difficulty seems to lie in quite another direction, for 
as a rule a young cook, at any rate, will cheerfully and 
efficiently concoct any dish for the dining-room so long as she 
and her fellows are not expected to eat it. We say “a young 
cook” advisedly, for an old one will probably so dislike being 
“ put out of her way to cook messes” that she will not give 
new dishes a fair trial. This, at any rate, has been the present 
writer's experience. Mrs. Miles speaks of the fight for 
economy in which “the women of England must take a 
very large share.” The mistress must, of course, bear the 
brunt of this struggle, and she must also learn not to expect 
ungrudging co-operation from her subordinates, and not to 
be unduly depressed if she finds that thrift is still looked 
upon as a personal eccentricity and not as a national virtue. 
If the right balance of food values is of supreme importance 
at all times, the right balance of economy is also necessary 
just now, for what is saved in the dining-room may be more 
than lost in the kitchen unless matters are so skilfully 
arranged as to make this impossible. Mrs. Miles strongly 
advises us to breakfast in our bedrooms and do away with 
the ordinary heavy English meal. It would, however, 
probably be cheaper and easier for most people to eat 
a reduced breakfast in the dining-room rather than to 
provide the labour and, in winter, bedroom fires or radiators 
for separate little meals upstairs. She instances the Con- 
tinental hotel cust»m in support of bedroom breakfasts, but 
apparently forgets that this is generally a luxurious, if small, 














* (1) Economy in War Time; or, Health without Meat. By Hallie Eustace 
Miles. With 160 Recipes. London: Methuen and Co. [1s. net.}——(2) The 
Referee Housekeeping Book. Loudon: James Truscott and Son, _ [Is. -_ — 
(3) The Modern Knitting Book. Edited by Flora Klickmann, London; Oilice 
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“extra,” except in out-of-the-way places, or asa special pension 
arrangement. ‘The receipts in this little book are good, 
and should be a help to the cooking of many appetizing 
and nourishing dishes. Some of the ingredients are of the 
special Eustace Miles variety, and are called by queer names, 
such as “emprote” and “embovno,” but we are assured that 
they “can be obtained at any Health Food stores or a good 
grocer’s.” 

The Referee Housekeeping Book is an account-book in which 
a week’s expenses can be entered day by day on every page. 
it will make account-keeping simple and easy for people who 
enter only the totals of their weekly bills. For instance, the 
sum spent at the grocer's or the milkman’s must include the 
eggs and butter, for there is no separate heading for these 
items; and under the head of “ Butcher ” there is only room for 
the money account, and not for any record of the weight of 
meat consumed in the week. It is true, however, that there are 
plenty of blank lines which the housekeeper can fill up to 
suit her own method of accounts. 

The Modern Knitting Book seems to cover the whole field of 
knitting, from such easy work as sock-making to the more 
elaborate undertaking of a “jacket in feather pattern.” The 
directions are clearly expressed, and by their help the knitter 
will be able to set to work on almost any conceivable garment 
with the pleasing prospect before her of bringing it to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 





FICTION. 


ELTHAM HOUSE.* 

Mrs. Warp’s new book deals with divorce. It is the story of 
the “discomfiture at the hands of circumstance” of an 
essentially good woman who has been led by a sudden gust 
of passion to break the Seventh Commandment. She marries 
her lover, and when the reader is introduced to her she and he 
are coming back to London after a long honeymoon in 
Italy. They have been married for nearly two years, and 
have come home “to a pretty stiff fight.” Both are intensely 
ambitious, both realize that between them and the social 
and political success they long for stands the scandal of the 
past. The new husband—Alec Wing—is the heir to an old 
peerage, and he is immoderately rich. We use the word 
“immoderately” advisedly. The unbounded luxury amid 
which he has been brought up, and to which he returns with 
his young wife, is luxuriantly described. He comes of a 
family of politicians. He dreams night and day of a Parlia- 
mentary success. A Whig by tradition and training, he sets 
the Premiership before him as a goal, and determines to pit 
his wealth, his birth, and his abilities against the prejudices 
of his party. He fails. The Nonconformist conscience does 
not capitulate—or so Mrs. Ward thinks. His father, a cynical 
old grandee whose prototypes abound in the novels of the past, 
warns him that he will have an uphill fight. The “ Evangelical 
tyrannies” of a former generation have disappeared, to give 
place after a very short interval to a new Puritanism far more 
implacable, far more determined than the one that is gone. 
The Dissenting middle class has begun to count, and its 
women have begun to count, and their influence is not less 
than that of the great ladies. All this will be news to many 
of Mrs. Ward’s readers, and they will wonder whether the 
news is true. 

The story of the divorce in the somewhat garbled form in 
which it is believed in London is a bad one. Caroline Wing 
bad literally no reason for leaving her first husband except 
that she liked some one else better. He was not a drunkard 
or a brute, nor did he make her jealous. At worst he was a 
prig, and she, being young, ambitious, and beautiful as a 
dream, found him a bore. So far as this part of the story is 
concerned the world of London makes no mistake. But the 
women of society accuse her falsely—though in good faith— 
of deserting her dying child. She did run away within a few 
days of her little boy’s death, but she did not recognize that 
he was sickening for pneumonia. In the eyes of her enemies 
she has blood on her hands, though in reality the sorrow of 
her child’s unexpected death is never out of her thoughts. 

There is little plot in the story, but there are some telling 
scenes, and some slight but very clever sketches of minor 
characters. A hundred thousand pounds offered to the 
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Liberal Party funds does not obtain a seat for Mr. Wing, 
and the proportions of principle, prejudice, and pandering to 
popularity which overcome the longing for money in the minds 
of the men who refuse it are delicately weighed out before the 
reader. Before long the disappointed politician sees another 
chance of success. His father’s death takes him into the House 
of Lords, and again the scandal which attaches to his name 
frustrates his hope and stands between him and office. He 
feels that his wife has ruined his career, and his love for her 
dies. Ina passion of chagrin he leaves her and goes away to 
climb in the Andes. She develops a mortal disease, and they 
only meet again a little before her death. 

We do not know why the book is so interesting. Mrs 
Ward has some secret not easy to discover which enables her 
to extort forgiveness, almost as surely as Disraeli extorted 
it, for the extravagance of her scene-painting. It is the more 
extraordinary that she should be able to do it, because there ig 
little humour in the story whercwith to counteract the cloying 
magnificence of its setting. It is genius which enables 
her to rivet the reader's attention while she arouses in him the 
captious spirit of satire. “Eltham House” is described 
from top to bottom, and our author seems to revel in its 
splendour, and expects her reader to enjoy with her the sight 
of the furniture and the footmen. After all, he need not be 
ashamed to enjoy it if he has it in him to do so. “Dizzy” 
would have enjoyed it, though it is dazzling enough to take 
the spirit out of the Queen of Sheba. The house stood some. 
where at the back of Piccadilly, “a huge building, behind 
gates and overshadowed by trees,” and it seems to have 
swarmed with menservants. When first its mistress entered 
it, “she stopped to look round her at the marble hall crowded 
with pillars and statues in which they stood, and at the 
elaborate double staircase which rose out of it—a staircase of 
pretensions, much quoted among architects, the walls of which 
were covered alternately with niched statues and family 
portraits.” Endless pictures met her eye as she wandered 
from room to room. In one she found “a ‘ Dancing Girl,’ by 
Romney, one of the finest of the innumerable studies of Lady 
Hamilton—a magnificent full-length Reynolds of a red-coated 
man beside his horse,—and a great Constable, driving the 
power and light of its sky through the shadows of the room.” 
In “ the vast dining-room at the back of the pillared hall” hung 
another galaxy of portraits, but here “ the pictures were broken 
at intervals by a fine series of French Renaissance cabinets; 
the mantelpiece had come from a chateau in the Bourbonnais; 
and two or three priceless French busts of the diz-huititme— 
among them a Voltaire by Houdon—stood in the deeply 
embayed windows.” The reader thankfully escapes to “the 
delicate emptiness ” of a poorer person’s house. The heroine, on 
the other hand, though she really has a mind above money, never 
seems tired of its smell, and when she goes to spend the night 
at an inn in Oxford she sends a maid and a footman before 
her with flowers and pieces of brocade to hang over the dull 
chairs and tables. Once, and only once, at a moment of great 
stress, the master of the house asks a footman whether he is 
never to be left alone, and the reader thanks him in his heart. 
It must not, however, be forgotten that in these marble halls 
we meet not waxworks but real men and women. We do not 
get to know much of any but the heroine; we do literally only 
meet them, but they are flesh and blood, and we feel we have 
had in their acquaintance a real though unimportant experi- 
ence. Most delightful among them is a Duchess. When we 
are with her the splendour ceases to oppress us. We feel at 
home in it, just as the charming, shabby, simple, plain- 
spoken old woman of whom we are reading does. She isa 
Liberal when it suits her, like so many of us. She believes 
implicitly that she belongs to a race apart, but she doubts 
whether it is a better race than the one whose habits she 
observes with some amusement and some admiration :— 

“‘Tt’s that national self-importance saves you,’ laughed the 
Ambassador. ‘If you didn’t believe in yourselves—— ‘Who 
would believe in us? Yes—but we over-do it. Our class—my 
class’—she pointed calmly to herself—‘don’t recognize what's 
happened to them. They’re so “damned surly about facts" — 
excuse my language!—as somebody said of Fox.. You cant 
persuade ‘em. But their day’s done. And they still go on— 
some of them—still imagining they’re the hub of things, and the 
universe waits on them.’” 

She 1s horribly contemptuous without underrating the force 
and importance of her social foes. She describes the wife of 
a Cabinet Minister who pulls the strings of Puritan prejudice, 
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but who is a really good and able woman, as “thorough 


widdle-class ” and “ bristling with the Ten Commandments,” 
#g bore to the bone—and very large Aberdeenshire bones 
too.” The Duchess knew how not to make goodness a bore. 
The secret is widely known in “my class.” The Duchess 
had as much respect for the Ten Commandments as her 
“thorough middle-class ” rival, only they never “ bristled” on 
her. To sum up, we think that in this latest of Mrs. Ward's 
jong series of novels the human interest well outweighs the 
upholstery. In saying this we set on one side the literary 
worth of the workmanship, which is of course very con- 


siderable. 





The Victorians. By Netta Syrett. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
_If it is true that all historical novels should be written from 
the point of view of the characters concerned, it is especially 
true of novels which deal with the mid-Victorian period. 
There is nothing easier than to play the critic and pour scorn 
on the pompous inadequacy of pork-pie hats and Mrs. Mark- 
ham’s history ; and Miss Netta Syrett, from the high pinnacle 
of modern fiction-writing, condemns witli possible justice but 
with evident enjoyment the whole system of the upbringing 
of children half a century ago, and shuts her eyes to the fact 
that its austere methods did turn out great men and famous 
—greater and more famous than our ultra-sympathetic 
education shows any signs of producing. In any case, a child 
who at nine years old goes to look for fairies, and at fifteen is 
covered with confusion at dancing with a schoolboy, is so 
abnormal as to be difficult to understand and deal with, 
whether then or now. Our enjoyment of Miss Syrett’s 
fluent and clever writing increases, therefore, as her story 
proceeds, and as her heroine grows up; for it is open to any 
one to poke fun at the “aesthetic craze,” and Miss Syrett does 
it sharply and well; and interests us with her story of a girl’s 
adolescence, when once we can forgive her rather undignified 
irreverence to a most dignified century, 


ReaDABLE Novets.—Liitle Hearts. By Marjorie J. C. 
Pickthall. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)}—A romance of the 
zighteenth century. Miss Pickthall writes well, with a 
pleasant fancy. The Bronze Eagle. By Baroness Orezy. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The hero was an Englishman, 
the heroine an ardent French Royalist, and the villain a 
Bonapartist. It all happened in 1815, makes a capital story, 
and would make a still better melodrama. Michael 
O'Halloran. By Gene Stratton-Porter. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—A tale in the usual popular style of this writer concerning 
Micky, Peaches, his sister by adoption, and other children, 
rich and poor, in an American city. Something Fresh. By 
P. G. Wodehouse. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This farce, in 
spite of some conventionality, is spirited and certainly fresh. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 


Sir Gaston Maspero’s collection of Popular Stories of Ancient 
Fyypt has been through four editions in the original French; 
it has now been translated into English by Mrs. OC. H. W. 
Jolns (A. 8. Griffith), revised by Sir Gaston, and published 
by H. Grevel and Co. (10s. 6d. net). There are fresh render- 
ings of some of the Egyptian texts and tales, and two indices 
have been added, of proper names and of general subjects 
respectively. The work contains a number of complete stories, 
three cycles, and several fragments: before each isa history and 
bibliography of the manuscript concerned. The stories them- 
selves are dramatic, passionate, and crudely outspoken; but 
the interest of the book lies not so much in them as in Sir 
Gaston’s introduction, where he traces the connexion between 
the Egyptian tales and those of other nations. The “Tale of 
Two Brothers,” to quote one example, reappears in the Iliad, 
the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, the Arabian Nights, 
and partly in stories of France, Italy, Transylvania, Russia 
and the Slavonic countries, Roumania, Germany, Hungary, 
the Peloponnesus, Asia Minor, Abyssinia, and India. This 
ma formidable list; and the first of all was the Egyptian 
version—a manuscript of the thirteenth century B.c. For the 
rest, the introduction is chiefly concerned to prove how entirely 
Ezyptian are the matters and morals introduced into the 





stories, and how complete an account these give of early 
Egyptian life. 





We regret to note the recent death of M. Jean Henri 
Fabre. His life was spent in industry and determination, 
his work was the very last word in specialism, his reward was 
that of completion and acknowledged authority. Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton are now issuing a uniform edition of 
his works, and we have received the volume dealing with 
Bramble Bees and Others (6s. net), containing several chapters 
which have not before been published in English; the trans- 
lation, which is perfectly adequate, haus been made by Mr. 
Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 





Some of Miss Lilian Gask’s True Stories about Horses 
(George G. Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d. net) are almost incredible, 
and all are gently sentimental. But they are pleasantly 
written, and the illustrations, by Mr. Patten Wilson, are 
spirited and delicate. 





The subject of Egyptian architecture is usually treated in 
one of two ways—either it forms an introductory chapter to 
a general history of architecture, or it is scattered, in a dis- 
connected fashion, throughout a book on Egyptian art. Mr. 
Edward Bell has given it a whole volume to itself in what 
promises to be a series on the origins of architecture. The 
little book, The Architecture of Ancient Eqypt (George Bell 
and Sons, 6s. net), is finely printed and published, with a great 
number of photographs; and to be copiously illustrated is, in 
a closely compressed account of a difficult subject, to win 
half the battle. As an appendix Mr. Bell has reprinted a 
paper on some features of Egyptian art published by Lepsius 
in 1872, which contains an interesting account of how “the 
Egyptian artist began by superimposing a network of squares 
over every object which he wished to appropriate for repre- 
sentation. ... In exactly the same way all carving in the 
round, statues, figures of animals, even the capitals of pillars, 
were worked out with squares, of which we still have many 
unfinished samples.” The book as a whole is one to be kept 
for reference rather than for casual reading; where the period 
under consideration is so exceedingly long, it is impossible 
for a writer to deviate at all from the strict path of fact; 
neither has he time or opportunity to stir our imagination. 
But we shall never cease to wonder at the architecture of a 
nation whose third Empire began in the sixteenth century B.c. 





Mademoiselle Ive shared the difficulties of most first 
novels: it journeyed from publisher to publisher, until “the 
very appearance of the manuscript ... growing torn and 
dilapidated, was enough to condemn it”: at last Mr. Fisher 
Unwin recognized its worth, and itachieved immediate success. 
Its author, Marie Hawker, was a gentle, quite unbeautiful 
woman, not in any way a great personality, but a most lovable 
girl, with enough mental energy to teach herself French, then 
German from a German-French grammar, then Italian from 
an Italian-German one: her biography, Lanoe Falconer (Nisbet 
and Co., 6s.), has been written by Miss Evelyn March-Phillipps, 
whose recent death we regret to note. Many books of this 
kind are scarcely interesting to the outside world, but the life 
and letters of “ Lanoe Falconer,” although they have no great 
dignity, are so informal, so personal, so full of real humour, 
that each chapter might well begin with “ Do you remember ? ” ; 
and we no longer feel ourselves to be the outside world. 





Mathilde Laetitia Wilhelmina was the second child and 
only daughter of Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, 
and her youth was spent in those stormy days when the 
Bonaparte family were welcome guests in no country in 
Europe, when politics were involved, and domestic relation- 
ships uncomfortable. Out of the turmoil and failure and 
dissatisfaction Mathilde grew up to be an independent and 
brilliant woman, whom not even her wretched marriage to 
Anatole Demidoff, nor the disaster of 1870, could rob of self- 
confidence. She might have married Napoleon III. and ruled 
France: she preferred to be the faithful mistress of Count 
Nieuwerkerke and to rule her own salon—a salon which con- 
tained the highest intellect of the time—with most delightful 
spontaneity and individuality. Mr. Philip W. Sergeant has 
included in his biography, The Princess Mathilde Bonaparte 
(Stanley Paul and Co., 16s. net), a number of shrewd stories 
of her character as a hostess :— 

“Edmond About ... isin high favour for a time, but ultimately 
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offends the Princess by a thoughtless remark. Invited to dinner, 
he arrives early, and is talking to her when Nieuwerkerke 
appears. ‘I have got your property,’ says About, ‘but don’t be 
afraid, you jealous man.’ The Princess rises from her chair, rings 


the bell, and orders M, About’s carriage to be called, as he is 
staying ‘to dinner.” 


not 


The book gains in interest from the fact that Mr. Sergeant's 
chief authority for the earlier years of the Princess's life is a 
man who was entirely hostile to the Bonapartes and especially 
to Mathilde: Viel-Castel’s dislike and Mr. Sergeant's admira- 
tion being about evenly balanced, we are left free to form our 


own opinion of “the good Princess.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——>——_ 


Animals’ Friend (The), Vol: XXI., 1915, roy 8v0  ..........6+ pieveneenettiionsl ( ) 
Avery (H.), The Chartered Company, cr 8vo (Nelson) 
Baldwin (May), Phyllis M‘Philemy, cr 8vo . (Chambers) 
Bank (W. D.), Treasure, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Bas (G. Le), The Molecular Volumes of Liquid Chemical Compounds, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 
Beard (C. A.), Economic Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (Macmillan) net 
Begbie (H.), The Queen's Net: True Stories of All Sorts of Women Saved 
from the War Flood of Suffering, Privation, &c. (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Bell (H.), Course on the Solution of Spherical Triangle for the Mathe- 
matical Laboratory, 8vo (Bell) net 
Berridge (W. S.), Wonders of Animal Life, 8vo impkin) net 
Blake (A. J. Jex-), Tuberculosis: a General Account of the Disease, cr 8vo 
(Bell) net 
Bonner (Geraldine), The Girl at Central, cr 8vo (Appleton) 
Book of the Childhood of Christ, depicted by the Old Masters, 4to 
(Lee Warner) net 
Bowers S. 8.) and others, Furniture Making, 8vo (Cassell) net 
Brown (G. F.), The Recollections of a Bishop, 8vo......(Smith & Elder) net 
Cadby (W. and Carine), Switzerland in Winter, cr 8v0 .. (Mills & Boon) net 
Carse (G. A. ) and Shearer (G.), A Course in Fourier’ * Analysis and Perio- 
dogram Analysis _ the Mathematical Laboratory, 8vo ...... ..(Bell) net 
Chatterbox, Vol., 1915 ...........scss-es-ssreceesseercesseeerees eeeeeees (Wells Gardner) 
Chesterton (G. K. ), re Things Considered ...-(Harrap) net 
pe ey | Book (The), Third Year, 4to ...«.(Nelson) 
Clarke (Ida Clyde), Record 33, er 8vo ~-Apateten) 
Clinch (G.), English Coast Defences, cr 8vo (Bell) net 
ee eee L.), Moor Park, Rickmansworth: a Series of Photographs, 
..(E, Mathews) net 
coleeed ‘i. ), Vision of War, cr 8vo .. ..(Macmillan) net 
Crow (G. H.), Chosen Poems, cr 8vo ---..(Bullen) net 
Curean {B3 L.), Savage Man in Central Africa, 8vo.. (Unwin) net 
Delano (Edith ’B. ), Rags, cr 8vo (Appleton) 
Dobbs (F. W.) and Marsden o! “ " Arithmetic, Part L, cr 8vo ......(Bell) 
Dodds (Madaleine and Ruth), T ilgrimage of Grace, 1536- 1537, and the 
Exeter Conspiracy, 8vo (Cc Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Elkin (R. H.), Little People: Rhymes, 4to...... --(Augener) net 


ie: 
Finnemore ce A Bo: Scout with the Russians , cr 8vo. ...(Chambers) 


yinmoegene (J.), The Outlaw of the Shell, cr 8v0 (Chambers) 
Aa R.), An Introduction to the Theory of Auto-morphic Functions, 
(Bell) net 
o_o (F.), Stubbs and I, cr 8vo 
Fraser (Mrs. Hugh and J. C.), Her Italian Marriage, cr 8vo...(Hutchinson) 
Frazer (K, W.), Indian Thought, Past and Present, 8vo (Unwin) net 
Gibb (D.), A Course in naar and Numerical Integration(Bell) net 
Glyn (Elinor), Three Things, cr 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Gobineau ? pe), The ay! of Human Races, 8vo...(Heinemann) net 
Goddard (H. H.), The Criminal Imbecile, 8vo (Macmillan) net 
Godfrey (C. ) and Price (E, A.), Arithmetic (Exercises res cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press), Parts I ; Part III. 
Greenly (H.), Model Engineering, ‘Bvo yo tate 8 net 
Griswold (Latta), Deal Woods, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Hamilton (Norah Rowan), T brough Wonderful India and Beyond, 8vo 
Holden & Hardingh: um) net 
Harden (E.), Our Immortal Battle, er 8vo (Simpkin) 
Hertslet (E. L. A.), The Cup and the Sacrifice, and other Sermons on the 
War, cr 8vo (Wilson) net 
Hill (H. ), The Embassy Case, cr 8vo Ward & Lock) 
Hirst (W. A.), A Guide to South America, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Hoare (H. J.), Old Age Pensions, cr 8vo ... (P. 8. King) net 
Howe (Souia E.), A Thousand Years of Russian History, 8vo0 
(Wiiliams & Norgate) net 
Hubrecht (J. B.), Annals of the Solar Physics Observatory, Cambridge, 
Vol, III., Part L., folio (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Hutton (E. . Naples and Southern Italy, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Ibbett (W. J.), Chosen Poems, cr 8vo (Bullen) net 
Ince (E. L.), A Course in ne Geometry and Photogrammetry for 
the Mathematical Laboratory, (Bell) net 
Jepson (E.), The Man Who Came Back, cr 8vo ...(Hutchinson) 
; om (Cc, 8), Victor Victorious, cr 8v0 ine «+. (J. Lane) 
Jolly Book for Boys and Girls (The), Sixth Year, 4to ... (Nelson) 
Kelson (W. H.), Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, Sv 
(F. vowde | & Hodder) net 
tage (F. W. T.) and Derry (W. T.), Books on the Great War, Vol. IIL, 
(Grafton) net 
sae (G. C.), Follow och Christ, cr 8vo ....(Allenson) net 
pmo | Strings, Vol., 191 (Wells Gardner) 
Lees (H. C.), The Practice ma the Love of Christ, ‘8v0 «seeeeeee( BR. Scott) net 
Lynn (E, In Khaki for the King, cr 8vo...... .(Chambers) 
Lyon (T. L,) and others, Soils: their Properties and Mana zement, er 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
McArthur (P.), In Pastures Green, cr 8vo (Dent) net 
Majesty of the Law (The): a Book of Legal Stories, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Margueritte (Paul and Victor), Strasbourg: an Episode of the Franco- 
German War, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Martin (E. M.), Dreams in War Time, cr 8vo (Bullen) net 
Matthews (J. B.) and others, The Annual Practice, 1916, 8vo 
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(Sweet & Maxwell) net 25/0 


Meade (L. T.), Jill the Irresistible, cr 8vo (Chambers) 
Meade (L. T.), The Darling of the School, cr 8vo..... -«-» (Chambers) 
Meade (L. T.), The Daughter of aS yIdier, CF BVO ......00 (Cham bers) 
Morgan (A. P.), The Boy E lectrician, 8V0...............000 :.(Duckworth) net 
More (L. T.), Khe Limitations of Science, cr 8vo ...............(Constable) net 
Morse (J. A ) and Talbot (F. B.), Diseases of Nutrition and Infant 
Feeding, 8vo....... (Macmillan) net 
Oxenham (Elsie J.), At School with the Roundheads, cr 8vo ...(Chambers) 
Tareq (H. du), David Lloyd George, cr 8vo ........ ...( Newnes) net 
Penrose's Avpual, 4to . -_ 
Peterson (Margaret), “TT Love,’ ‘er ‘Bro. - (Hurst & Blackett) 
Phillipps (L, Macch-), Form and Colour, 8vo ees 5 net 
Phillips (8.), Panama, and other Poems, cr 8vo.. seeeee (J. Lane) net 
Phillpotts (E.), Old Delabole, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 
Poole (R. L.), Lectures on the History of the Papal Chancery down to the 
Time of Innocent IIL., 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 


3/6 
2/6 





a oe. CCI ck 
unnett 7 Mimicry in Butterflies, 8vo (Camb. haf 
— (A. M.) and others, Injuries of the Eyes, Nose, ale. — as 
cr 8v Frowd & 
Reade (A.), Finland and the Finns, 8vo . : ~ # Modder | = 
Roadmender Book of Days (The), 18mo ; ;(Duckworth) net 4 
Robertson (H. R.), Plants We Play — roy 8vo ......(Wells Gardner) net ” 
Robinson (B.), Cartoons on the War, 4 (Dent) net Hh 
Robinson (E£, A.), The Porcupine : 2 Drain in Three Acts (Macmillan) net Hy 
Roscoe (J.), The Northern Bantu, 8 (Camb. Univ. Press) net + 
Rose Book for Girls (The), roy 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) a a6 
Ruck (Berta), The Lad with Wings, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) = 
Schofield (A.), Commercial Practice, cr 8vo (I. Pitman) net b+ 
Scott (D, R.), Pessimism and Love in Ecclesiastes and the Song of Songs, 
cr 8vo (J. Clarke) wet net 3% 
Shackleton (R. and Elizabeth), Four on a Tour, 8vo (Duckworth) net 74 
Shepherd (E.), Ambrose Shepherd, D.D.: a Memoir and a < 8v0 
26 
36 
50 
36 


Spender (H.), Herbert Henry Asquith, er 8vo .. 
Strang (H.), sane the Dardanelles, cr 8vo 
Sunday, Vol., 1915. 
Tchekhov (A, ), The Bet, and other Stories, cr 8v (M 
Thacker’s Medical Directory of India, Burma, and Ceylon, 1915, 18mo 

(T hacker) net 
Thorburn (A.), British Birds, Vol. IT. (Longmans) 4 vols. net 1% ; 
Tucker (T. G.), Platform Monologues, cr 8vo (Lothian) net 36 
Tucker (T. G.), Sappho, cr 8vo -..-(Lothian) net 2¢ 
Ward (B.), The Sequel to Catholic Emancipation, 8vo (Longmans) net 219 
Watson (E. W.), Life of Bishop John Wordsworth, 8vo ...(Longmans) net }2* 
Westerman (P. F.), A Sub. of the B.N.B.: a Story of the Great War, cr 8vo 


Partri " 
Winnifrith (D, P,), The Church in the Fighting Line, cr 8vo ‘ ge) 69 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 











LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


The Easiest, Simplest, Safest, and 
Most Reliable Cure for Rheumatism 
ie has been proved in severe cases of Rheumatism and 

similar complaints, that Droitwich Brine Crystals bring 
immediate relief and a rapid and lasting cure. Doctors 
everywhere recommend them. 


Droitwich Brine Crystals are prepared from the original 
Brine Springs. To remove the Uric Acid in the system they 
need only be dissolved—according to directions—in a hot bath. 
Price only 2/6 per 28-lb. bag. 
Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (DEPT. 12G), 16 EASTCHEAP, Ec 





BY ‘SPECIAL DENT’S } WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes an ) al, Franco 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Guest — ome 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 
TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded (or 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Com 
Kew CATALOGUE a? % a olla. 
E. DENT an 


Makers of the great W ae Clock, La < 
TRADE MARK. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPAN: 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID .............c0..000 £118, 000, 000. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


shee UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 
Applications are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN (man or woman) 


experienced in cataloguing and classification. Salary £120 per annum. 
_ Applicati ons to be addressed to the REGISTRAR, 














[)PR2YSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
REQUIRED, in January, 1916, a MISTRESS FOR GYMNASTICS and 
AMES. Suould be qualified in Dancing and have had good experience is 


organization. 
Initial salary £115-£120. Applications, stating qualifications and experience, 


tor reach the HEAD-MISTRES3 by November 15th, 1915. 


i ING EDWARD ‘THE  SIXTH’S’ SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HANDSWORTH. 





An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Specialist in Mathematics, and experienced, 
will be required in this School in January next to teach chiefly Mathematics, 
andtakea Form, Games desirable. 

nee, £140 a Y ye 





ted to send their pegtontions, which must le accom- 
ted by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the HEAD- 
Mist TRESS, on or before the 15th November. 
Forms of application and further particulars may be had from the 
SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 
Kirmingham, 21st October, 1915, 
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1T Y¥ Oo F ss 2? © &, 
C RIPON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Prineipal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


A 





rs of the above School invite applications for the appointment 
The Gop MISTRESS. Salary £225 per annum. Duties to 


a 
6. 
Jpsary ot sppiication and further particulars apply to the TOWN 
ERK Town Hall, Ripon. 
ere tions must be sent in on or before Saturday, 6th November next. 
Applica M. KIRKLEY, Clerk to Governors. 


Town Hall, Ripon, October 8th, 1915. 





Noetsau PTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
SCIENCE MISTRESS is required for the above School in January next. 


a : Chemistry, Physics, Botany. Honours Degree or equivalent 
eqenitial. according to qualifications and experience, not less than 


ag Pao to the Head-Mistress, Miss SCHOOLEY, Adelaide House, 
Hester Street, Northampton. 

OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
C YORKSHIRE. 


KNARESBOROUGH RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


A TEMPORARY ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS will be required 
at the above-named School in January next, during the absence of a member 
of the Staff on War Service. The applicant will ——— to teach chiefly 

tics and Geography. Ability to take Physical Exercises on Swedish 
would be Ce cy 

Salary not exceeding per annum, 

Forms of application may be obtained from the EDUCATION DEPART- 
MENT ( ry Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, and must be completed 
and returned so as to arrive not later than 9 a.m. on November 6th, accom- 
ee by copies of not more than three recent testimonials. Canvassing will 

a disq 


ualification. 
ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
The following Mistress is required for January :— 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SITTINGBOURNE. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Subjects: Botany, Geography, Chemistry. 
Initial salary 2100- £120, 
Application form and scale of salaries will be furnished by the HEAD- 
x 88 on receipt of a stamped aidressed 7. m 
October, 1915. FRAS. W, CROOK, Secretary. 
UBLIC-SCHOOL MASTER, OXFORD, 
FIRST CLASS HONOURS, 
is willing to COACH during the Christmas Holidays, especially, History, 
English, Mathematics, Geogra: hy. Apply, Box No. 753, The Spectator, 
] Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED immediately and for the duration of the War, 

to take charge of a Junior Form of Boys (av. age 10), a MASTER 

@ot eligible for military service) or MISTRESS with good discipline, teaching 

and ability to help with general school activities. Salary £130 (Men), 

Tho (Lady) non-resid.—Apply, H. G. ABEL, Barnstaple Gram. Sch., N. Devon, 
for form to be returned with recent testimonials. 


ANTED, CITY CLERK, MERCHANT'S OFFICE. 
Good salary to really competent person, male or female. Men of 
military - need not apply.—Write “RB. H. 393,” care Deacon's, Leadenhall 
Btreet, E.C. 
._—= OHURCHMAN, unfit for military service, can 
. render help to the men of H.M. Forces by working in RECREATION 
HUTS during the war. Voluntary helpers preferred; small salary given if 
necessary, Applicants must be prepared to serve in any way required except 
bbing.—Write in first instance to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Church Army Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


ARM PUPIL.—Gentleman farmer has vacancy on well- 
known large farm in Northumberland for BOY, gentleman’s son. 
Successful commercial farming taught practically under personal supervision. 
Special preparation for Colonial life if required. Healthy high situation. 
County society.—Box No. 712, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


AREBPeswsiS i iSB SOS:«:. 

WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAB.—Trained Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
= openings for educated women. Price 1s. 6d.; post-free 1s. 94.—Central 

for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


ee 















































HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 

Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 
£# to £18 185. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. come fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 

7 r ¥ wy ‘ 

‘OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGU. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
4. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mra, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Roya Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

YHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
sre trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 

locy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence. — For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 

19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 
de E PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS, 











Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

pupils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

(special entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Lllus- 
trated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Soumeneuth. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Aduits 
and Boys taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.—Prospectus ad testi- 
monials t free from Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, 116 Bodford Court Mausious, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905, ‘ 

















E CHILDREN’S MODEL FARM SCHOOL.—A new 
educational system. The school adapted for the outdoor education of 
— and Girls between ages of six and twelve years. In addilion to all 
ordinary school subjects, the curriculum comprises instruction in POULTRY, 
DAIRY, GARDEN, BEES, DOGS, HOME CRAFIS, &c. Competitive 
Examinations are held each Term. Boys prepared for Preparatory Schools. — 
Apply for Prospectus, Miss LE PATOUREL, Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OzvRcn EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
_ (eeapheees Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTON ORSE1, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarnorn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Mise M. V. Hint, M.A, 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCann 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


OLY FAMILY COLLEGE. — Select BOARDING 
SCHOOL for a few YOUNG LADIES. Advantages in languages, 
ee for Oxford Locals, Matriculation. London University, Music and Art 
= cme Individual attention special feature.—Apply, SUPERIURESs, 
enfield. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
nguages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils prepared for advancet 
examinations. Excellent results. meet ger g and field for games. Re/ereuces 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 

















ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres. Sea and 

mountain air. Large staff of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 

riding, ~ > Through express trains to London and the North.— 
} 


Principals: The Misses SALES. eieemsiiataiias 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—“PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. ’ 
Principal—Mies H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Muie. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
. iss SCOTT A. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { — soos, S. X, M.A, 
Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. — 














{\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. , 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially bwilt for a 
School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. 


L?% GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 








ee 7 
St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSUIRE, 








Head-Mistress—Mies 1. SILCOX, e 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC. 2isr. Tele, “* Watford 616." 


‘BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by tho 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful siteation, 540 feet 








| [ GHFIELD, 


above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 





CADETS, 


Head-Master, H, V, PLUM, M.A, 
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ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL. 


FOUNDED 1618. 
Endowed Public School. Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residen- 


tial neichbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cad 


et Corps. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY IN SEPTEMBER, 
For Prospectus apply H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A., Head-Master. 
L EIGHTON 





PARK SCHOOL, 


near READING. 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 

Museum pane ay now in use, Central Hall in course of erection, 

For full particu apply to The HEAD-MASTER, 
| AF BL 8S CC H OO L: 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees — and Tuition) from £61 Ws. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN NOVEMBER, 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 

ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc, H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Pre tory for boys 


under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each De 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and gamos.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


A tion. Bien SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 











tion, Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 


ine buildin 
Swimmi pertes, OSS. Fees, £55. 


house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletic: 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, Head- Master. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving oo ofthe pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 


Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs, GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 








aaa. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAp 

HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Ba . 
Packs, Massage, thing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Cale? 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Now 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Crna 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonial 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
dnd Electricity. “Hesident Physician (M.Di. “184 Of Bath, Maamagy 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
I~ UNDERWEAR is soft and warm and gives 
nshrinkable, A fr 


lasting wear. It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed w 

oe om a Coutnees and ay is wet. 1 ov 
rite for ros direct to Dep A MILLS 

SCOTLAND. » MAWicx, 


PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and other, 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been quan erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering m Epilepsy 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 

of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 

sent without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature gf 

case and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the asteai 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S. Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. B.M. Barracks 
Chatham, ‘‘ Biattis has been very effective.” Tins, ls. 3d., 2s. 34., 4, é4— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 

















London, W. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, S.W. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per ceat, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 





LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Playing 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


y OV ER COL Lb EG &E. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 18th, 19th. 20th. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, 2£2 r annum. Two Astley 
Scholarships £10 per annum. One Day Boy’s Scholarship £10 10s, per 
aunum.— For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid syst tic hi Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
‘TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


ba SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


SCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
T UTORS 











of fees, &c.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
epectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from Rae ~ ladies who are lookin 
a or MATKONS in Schools, or as GOVERNE 
amllies, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
«ss NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 
{HOICE OF SCHOOLS ann TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


\CHOOLS, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
K SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


f\HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pro tuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon, 








for posts as 
SES in Private 











APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Arzany Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M, Tur Krxa, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the —— I for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: Tus Earnt or Harprowsr. Secretary: Gopraer H. Hamutos. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 «. % | 2a4 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... .. se oe oe 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 © ©] Associates, with Literature 
ee 1 Oj and Journal... .. .. O5¢e 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at hall- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


Offices: 











Onoto 


Pens 


are the only Standard 10/6 
Fountain Pens All British 
Made by a British Company 
with British Capital and 
Labour. 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD. 
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SPECIAL BARGAINS 


Purchased at the Great Sale of 10,000 doz. of 
HIGH-CLASS WINES. 


by Order of the Liquidators of Messrs. Barne, 
— & Co., Ltd., St. James’s Street, S.W, 


Per Dozen 


33/6 





CROFT'S CRUSTED PORT 
8 years in bottic. 
poaet value, good body, vintage style and nice dry 


Lot B.—63 dozen bottics 


CHAT. PUY ARNAUD 1907 Vintage 


Soft, pleasant Dinner Claret, with good bouquet, 
From Sale of sock of old-established Firm of Wine 


15/6 


erchants in Yorkshire. a 


tot C,—9 dozen bottles 


BEAUNE 1907 Vintage 


Good sound Burgundy, 4 years in bottle, and possessing 
an attractive flavour, 


20/6 





Per Case. 
———— 


68/- 


Lot D.—4 cases cach 12 botties and 
2 cases each 24 half-botties 


HEIDSIECK 1907 Vintage Tres Sec. 


Pleasant Dry Champagne in perfect condition, Full 
Brand, (Half-bottles 73/- per 24.) 


Lot E.—10 dozen bottles and 
6 dozen half-botties 


VIN DE GRAVES 1909 Vintage 


Nice Dinner Wine, with body, resembling Sauterne, 
(Half-bottles 11/3 per dozen.) 


Sold by Order of the London Salvage Association. 
Salvage «x Wreck of ss. ‘*Degana.” Wrecked on 
the Canary Islards whilst on voyage to West 
African Ports. 


Lot F.—16 cases each 12 bottles 


HOLLANDS GENEVA 


Shipped by J. J. Melcher, Schiedam, 
A clean Spirit, soft and pleasant on the palate, 


Per Dozen. 
Senet 


19/6 


Per Case. 
— 


34/6 





tot G—5 cases each 12 bottics 


VERY OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY 


Soft, favoury old Cognac, with pleasant aroma: this was 
reputed to be 1878, and is labelled as such, but we are 
selling it on its merit, 


Lot H. 


TUCKEY’S “SPECIAL” SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 10 years old. 
Pure Malt Whisky, Distilled from Scotch Barley in the 
Highlands, and made in a Pot Still. A soft, mellow Old 
Spirit, with delightful aroma. (Cases free and Carriage 
Paid.) 


67/6 
45/- 


The Lancet says: “ It is well adapted for dietetic purposes 
owing to its purity and quality.’ 


TUCKEY’S LIQUEUR SCOTCH 


Guaranteed 192 years old. 
Charming old Whisky, with soft, delicate flavour, and 
suitable for Connoisseurs. ‘‘ Send for free sample phial and 
compare it with the Advertised Brauds sold at 54/- per 
dozen, and you will then see how much superior it is,” 
(Case free and carriage paid.) 


Havana Cigars of Well-known Brands 
OFFERED AT THE OLD DUTY (Post Free). 

Lot K.—5 boxes each 50 Per Box, 

BOCK Y CA (Romanos) 14/3 

Lot L.—8 boxes each 50 

PARTAGAS (Tribunos) 4}; inches 

Lot M.—8 boxes each 25 


LA CORONA (Coronas) 28/9 


Carriage | mw on any quantity in London and Suburbs; and on 
3 dozen bottles for Country. Terms, Net Cash. 


Bankers: London County and Westminster, Mincing Lane Branch. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 


50/- 





3} inches 
21/6 


5,5 inches 








COAL AT £10 


A TON. 


GRAVE WARNING TO THE PUBLIC. 
How to Halve Your Coal Bill. 











GREAT IMPORTANCE OF WONDERFUL 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
Chemist’s Splendid Offer to the Public. 








In view of the serious aspect of the Great Coal Question and 
that householders are asking themselves, “ Will Coal rise to £10 
Ton?” the announcement made hereunder is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Sir E. Cornwall, the great Coal Expert and Owner, wisely says: 

“ People would be well advised to buy their coal and stock it 

now.” 
This is undoubtedly sound advice, but far greater importance 
attaches to a wonderful chemical discovery, whereby it is possible 
to halve the coal bill—in fact, make coal last twice as long 

The new discovery, which has been called “ Seldonite,” was intro- 
duced to the public last winter, and the enormous reception it 
then received extended to practically every Town and Village in 
the British Isles. 

“Seldonite” is so simple to use, and its effect in actually 
doubling the brightness of fires, increasing the heat, and yet cut- 
ting in half the coal bill, is really marvellous. Indeed, it can be 
truly said that when using “Seldonite” you can secure ‘I'wo 
Scuttlefuls, Two Hundredweights, or Two Tons of Coal for one. 

In these times just imagine what this means. 

The manufacturing chemists who produce “ Seldonite” have, in 
view of the “coal crisis,” decided not to wait until winter is here, 
but to prepare a quantity of “ Seldonite” for the public for imme- 
diate use. So important is this matter that they have decided 
to offer during the next few days the large 4s. box of “Seldonite,” 
sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Anthracite, Coke, or Slack, for 
2s. 6d. only. 


A TON OF COAL FOR 26. 


This, in view of the fact that “Seldonite” doubles the life of 
coal, is a ton of coal for 2s. 6d, 

It will naturally be almost a criminal waste to burn coal in the 
ordinary way this year, apart from the terrible expense, and those 
who desire to secure their 4s. box of “Seldonite” for 2s. 6d. should 
send at once to the address given below. This opportunity to 
make coal go twice as far is one not likely to be missed. 

Among the well-known personages who have already introduced 
“ Seldonite ” into their households are : 

The Viscount Elibank, 
who writes—“I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose cheque fora further 
supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have saul in favour of 
* Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success.” 
The Viscountess Templetown, 
who writes—“ I have found ‘ Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order moro 
when required.” 





The Lady Swansea, 
who writes— Please send me five more boxes of ‘Seldouite.’ I was perfectly 
satisfied with the first trial box, and think it excellent.”’ 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—“I am quite satisfied with the ‘Seldonite,’ Please send mea 


further supply.” 
Lady Richardson, 


who writes—“I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory in making a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary coal.” 
Lady Frankland, 
who writes—" I have much pleasure in stating that I have found ‘Seldonite’ 
most satisfactory. It certainly makes the coal last much longer.”’ 
The Hon. Mrs. George Keppel, 
who writes—"‘I have found ‘ Seldonite’ a great saving of trouble, It gives 
more heat and the coal lasts much longer.” 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 


who writes—‘I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more boxes 
of ‘Seldonite,’ az I and all my family use it and find it quite excellent. ‘ihe 
fires are bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less.’ 


Lady Mary Cayley, 








who writes—" Having found ‘ Seldonite’ very satisfactory in its results, I on- 
close remittance for a further supply to be sent by return.”’ 
Particularly important is this discovery ‘‘ Seldonite’’ to those Tralesmen, 


Bakers, and other Shopkeepers, Laundries and Factories where Coal i+ con- 
sumed in large quantities, for just as in private homes it will effect a splendid 
saving, but on a larger scale, and will halve the enormous coal expense that 
they are forced to incur. 

**Seldonite” is perfectly harmless; there are no fumes or unpleasant odour. 
It is labour saving, as fires need far less attention, and the Seldonised coal 
burns beautifully clear right through to the last cinder. 

As the present supply of “Seldonite” is limited, application should be 
made at once. The 4s. box, sufficient to treat One Ton of Coal, will be sent 
post free on receipt of remittance for 23. 6d. Five boxes will be sent for 10s., 
or Eleven for 20s. All parcels are sent carriage paid, and applications should 
be addressed, Seldonite Laboratories, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 553 Vine 
Street, London, E.C. ‘ Seldonite ’ can also be obtained from Harrod’s, Army 
and Navy, and Civil Service Stores, John Barnes, Ltd., Johu Barker, Spiers and 





3, Mincing Lane, E.C, 


Pond, &c., &c. 
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SERBIA 


IS HOLDING 


THE 


Sara, 
Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows 
and Orphans War Fund. 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


Tur Most Hon. Marquis anp Mar- 
CHIONESS OF CREWE. 

Tue Rr. Hox. tae Lonp Maror or 
Lowpow ayp THe Lapr Maroress. 

Her Grace tHe Doucuess or Magt- 
BOROUGH, 

Mrs. H. H. Asquira. 

Tue Rr. Hon. A. J. Batrovr, P.C. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Austex CoamMBEeRLAIN, 
P.C., anp Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Tue Rr. Hon. D, Liorp George, 


His Excettency THe JAPANESE 
AMBASSADOR AND MapamMe Inovure, 

His Hieuness Aca Sir Svuitay 
Munamm™ap Suan, AGa Kuan. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp Reapine (Lord 
Chief Justice). 

Tue Rt. Hon. tHe Earp Curzon. 

Tue Rr. Hon. Lorp LaMINGTON aND 
Lavy LaMInGToN, 





Tue Rr. How. rae Eart Cro 
Tue Baroness Cep (ime 
Adelina Patti), er 
Zane Cousae. 
ne Rr. Hon. Lory He 
Tue Rr. Hoy. Str J. West Risas 
LEOPOLD bE Roruscuitp, Es. ~— 
Tue Ear or Royatpsuay, WP 
Tae Hon. Avsrer Hernegr MP 
os pane Comreuts Gates. be: 
™ Dayiet Mackinnoy 
Lawrence Currie, Bog ett, 
— POLLEN, Esq., LL.D. 
HOMAS JEWEL 
none & Benyerr, Esq, 


Str Arunpet Taco Arup 
Lr.-Cou. Sir Davin Barr, - 
> o Secasven, Esq. 
te WiLuiaM Ovens Cra 
Siz James Witson. - 
&c., &e., &. 





“ Let the rich man give according to his riches, and the poor 
man that which he hath.” 


Five Reasons Why You Should Help this Fund :-— 


BECAUSE, East though East, and West though West, the twain 
joined hands in death. 

BECAUSE these Muslim Indian Soldiers left a warm Indiay 
climate to suffer the rigours of a European winter campaign, 

BECAUSE, although Muslim, they placed their British citizen. 
ship foremost and fought for the solidarity of the Christian 
British Empire. 

BECAUSE YOU cannot permit the Widows and Orphans of 
those who have gallantly fallen to suffer. 

BECAUSE “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” 


GATE 
TO 


THE 


EAST. 


Let us help this 
little Nation in her 


BIG TASK. 





Cheques and Postal Orders, payable ‘‘ Indian Muslim Soldiers’ Widows and 
Orphans War Fund,”’ and crossed ‘‘London City and Midland Bank,” Law 
Courts Branch, and forwarded to the Hon. Secretary, DUSE MOHAMED, 138 
Fleet Street, E.C., to whom all communications should be addressed, 
THE HON. RAJAH SIR MOHAMED ALI MOHAMED 
has undertaken the distribution of the Fund in India through a Committee he 
is organising for the purpose. 





HER WOUNDED 


need our help. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS and STRAYS SOCIETY 


More than 20,000 Children rescued. 
Over 4,600 at present being trained as future citizens, 


Surgical Dressings 

of every kind, bandages, 

chloroform, etc., and 
above all, 


MONEY 


are urgently needed. 


Many of the Society's sons are 
serving on sea and land to-day. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, §.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “ Waifs and Strays.” 





THIS NEEDS ALTERING, TOO, 


and at once, please. The 90 children in our care are al! suffering the 
agonies and miseries of consumption of the hip. 

Commodities are about forty per cent. dearer than before the war. 
Donations and subscriptions are falling of. We are not receiving anythiug 
like the needful funds. That is what needs altering. Will you come to 
our aid, please, for the sake of the little ones P 


SEND 


At least forty-five per cent. of them are related to men on active service 
in the Army and Navy, or at work on munitions. Several of them have 
been recently bereaved—their fathers or brothers having been killed ia 
battle. 


Contributions should be addressed to Mr. Stanley Smith, Secretary, 


TO-DAY, PLEASE. 
Alexandra Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, Queen Square, 


SERBIAN eee 


RELIEF FUND a ; 


PATRONE:S THE SPECTATOR.—Terms of Subscription, 
H M THE QUEEN PayaBLe iN ADVANCE, 


— Half- ly. 
5 Cromwell Road, Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly 
Including postage to any part of the United 
LONDON, Kingdom el 8 
S W Including postage to any of the British 
. . Colonies, America, France, India, China, 
| SR a 112 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Great Y.M.C.A. Appeal for Second Year of the War. 


£250,000 


urgently needed to maintain and ex- 
tend the great work the Y.M.C.A. is 
doing for our gallant soldiers and sailors. 





£450 

application.) 
£300 
£250 


£125 


Malta or the Dardanelles, 


Smaller 
Gifts. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


A Soldier on active service writes : 


A Mother writes: 

**My son has been greatly cheered 
and speaks very highly of your 
Tent in Alexandria, Quite like a 
bit of home."’ 


will pay for a large Y M.C.A. hut in France or one of the 
25 huts urgently needed NOW in the home camps, 


“This Y.M.C.A. 


(List on 


will pay for an extension hut on Salisbury Plain. 


will provide a canvas equipment for one of the camps in Egypt, 


will pay the cost of running a large Y.M.C.A hut for three 
months, or will support a Y.M.C.A. worker in India for a year. 


All contributions will be thankfully received and expended in 
accordance with the wishes of the donor, 


Hut is a God- 


send. Englishmen and two dear old 
ladies to wait on us. 
glimpse of home life.” 


It is just a 















Post this Form To-day. 











TT encesivenninds 


To Capt. R. L. Barcray, J.P., 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A.'s, 
13, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


I have pleasure in enclosing f...........00+« 


Z 


towards the sp:cial work of the Y.M.C.A. 
for the troops. 


SCORE OHO O OOO R RES EE TE eeeEeeee 


pS ewan ianinetneebeninemaddinitil 





















THE 
belonging 


IRISHWOMEN’S ASSOCIATION sends many hundreds of 
to Irish regiments as well as large consignments of comforts to 


Each “ Parcel” consists of two boxes which contain always :— 
1-Ib. tin of jam, golden syrup or 


1-lb. tin of beef 


1-Ib. tin of vegetables 


1-lb, tin of milk 


One piece of soap 


One 4-lb. loaf of 
Compressed Soup 
Worcester sauce 
1-lb. tin of fish 


We almost always add a pair of socks, pocket handkerchiefs, a towel, a pipe, &c., &c, 


bread 


dripping 








Help the Irish Prisoners of War. 


arcels every week to prisoners of war 


4-Ib. each of tea and sugar 
One tin of fruit or cocoa 
Coffee or cheese 

Six Captain's biscuits 


Mustard 


Sait 


50 cigarettes or tobacco 


frish battalions at the Front 


We are always glad to pack and send this parcel for any “God Mother” to a Prisoner of War of any Irish 
Regiments for 6/- fortnightly, giving the man the name and address of the kind donor. 


The Association is supported by :— 


The Marchionesses of Sligo and Ormonde. 
The Countesses of Shaftesbury, Granard, Bessborough, Kingston, Antrim, Mayo, Kenmare and Kerry. 
The Viscountesses Gormanston, Powerscourt, Bryce and St. Cyres. 
The Ladies Ardee, Gwendoline Guinness, Cecilie Goff, Clonbrock, Barrymore, Russell of Killowen. 


Ladies Weldon, Fitzgerald, Arnott, Poé, Butler, (Edward) Henry, and Mathew; Madam MacDermott. 
Mesdames John Redmond, John Boland, Crilly, Cooper, Dease, Loftus. 


Misses Fitzgerald, Elinor Hull, Mahaffy, K. McDonnell and Reta Oldham, 
Hon. TREASURER—Mrs. Thomas Lough. 
Ma 


PRESIDENT—The Lady MacDonnell of 


Swinford, 


VicE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Bryant, D.Sc., Litt.D. 


Hon. 


SECRETARY 


Hon. Anne 


Winter is approaching, more food and more clothing will be needed both by the prisoners and | 


and if all who are willing to help in sending these cheering parcels to our gallant soldiers will 
to the President, the Hon. Treasurer, or the Secretary, at the Office of the Association, 65 Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
it will be gratefully received and acknowledged. 


send 


v 


‘ 


Donnell. 


the troops, 
contribution 
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£50,000 at once 


OUR BRAVE SOLDIERS AND 
SATLORS 








CHURCH ARMY REST 
HUTS, TENTS & CLUBS 


(some in Town or Country Houses near the Front) 
for Soldiers and Sailors, in the Mediterranean 
and France, and at Home. 














FACH Hut, Tent and Club has stoves, deck-chairs, piano, 
organ or gramophone, hot and cold drinks, light 
refreshments, games, books, newspapers, free stationery; 
some with lantern slides, cinematographs, baths, Communion 
requisites for the small Chapels attached. 


Cost of Huts (%) £300 


SMALLER £220. LARGER £400. 


COST OF TENTS - - - - - - £150 


(Donors can name Huts or Tents) 


EQUIPMENT - - - - - - = £100 
WEEK’S WORKING - £5 Abroad, £2 at Home 
All under Keen, Hearty, Church Army Workers. 














H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL 


President of Recreation Branch, will gratefully receive at Church 

Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston St., W., books, magazines, 

games, deck-chairs, urns for tea and coffee, flags, pictures, &c., &c., 
for fitting up huts, &c., and recreation of men. 








We have many other Branches of Special WAR 
WORK, and our ORDINARY EFFORTS go on 
steadily during the War. 

















FUNDS URGENTLY REQUIRED to comply with CONSTANT PRESSING 
REQUESTS for ADDITIONAL HUTS, &c., and for maintenance of large 
number already at work. 


Cheques, &c., should be crossed “ Barclays’ a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
Carlile, D.D., Marble Arch, London, W, 
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The perfect 
coffee maker 


is the ‘Tricolator.’ It quickly 
extracts all the essence from the 
coffee, produces a fragrant bever- 
age and carefully filters it from 
the grounds. It is unbreakable 
and is easily kept clean. The 


Tricolator 


makes perfect coffee every time. 










The ‘Tricolator’ is made from aluminium 
and is obtainz ible of all Grocers and Stores, 


STATE OF SAN 
PAULO (BRAZIL) 
PURE COFFEE 
Ce. Ltd. « « « 
Brazil House, 
Gt. St. Helens, 
LONDON, E.C, 







Quart or Pint 
Size. Postage 
3d. extra im 
United Kingdom 




















PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 


White Label. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
OZ oz 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 





> 0 ae + a + a * + + 6 a? +O +e w+ we w+ amr ae+tataee mss 








Ps75 








Issued by Tye Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 









4 


ae |. 


—--<- aee 2 o™ + ame ap + ae + ee 


—_+-an+ ape ap + ap + ae + ae + ae + ae + ee 






































Z 
’ Te 
a Kine GlOneEk 


For the Man 


on Active Service 





















“Campaign” Watch 


During the last Boer War this Watch maintained its high 
reputation for reliability under trying conditions. 
It is compensated and jewelled. In silver case with stout 


inner dome, it is absolutely dust and damp proof, 
It is fitted with a luminous dial which shows the time on the 
blackest of nights, 









Solid Pigskin Map 
Case. Square 
shape, with Note 
Block and Pencil 


at back. 30/- 
Three-fold ditto, 
25) 











Bullet-proof Un- 

breakable Mirror. 

Complete in pig- 
skin case, 8/6 





Solid Pigskin Note 


Book, with Photo 
Pocket, 8/6 








bees - 
Best Sheffield Steel Active Service Knife, with tin opener. 
Complete in pigskin case and lanyard, 15/- Nickel-plated 
the same price. 


Active Service Accessories Catalogue Post Free. 


Mappin.& Webb 


Silversmiths to His Majesty King Geores V. 
158-162 Oxford St., W., 2 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
172 Regent St., W. Royal Works— Sheffield. 
pans eal Niet tee 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘Lhe appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing vumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John _ Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880. 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
ae Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, £1,960, Together.......... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors. 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6d, stamps 
Jor postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CoO., 
CHELTENHAM. 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, ETC. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 








My Childhood 


By MAXIM GORKT, Author of “Tales 
of Two Countries,” “ Foma Gordyeev,” 
&c. Translated from the Russian by 
G.M. FOAKES. Demy 8vo, 308 pages, 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illus- 
trations, 103. 6d. net. 

Without strain, ina style classic in its simplicity, 
swiftness, and vividness, the eminent Russian 
novelist herein tells the story of his life from his 
earliest memory to his seventeenth year, when his 
grandfather threw him out of the house, telling 
him to shift for himself, It is a human document, 
explaining the mind and career of one of the 
greatest writers of a nation notable for its literary 
artists. 


Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York 


By J. R. HENSLOWE. Illustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This book gives from various sources the story 
of that first wife of James II. who stood in the 
unique position of being the mother of two suc- 
cessive reigning Queens of England. 

As the daughter of Clareudon, the great his- 
torian and Chancellor, her life is bound up with one 
of the most eventful periods of English history, 
during which she played her part in the “fierce 
light which beats upon a throne.” 


Of Walks and 
Walking Tours 


An attempt to find a Philosophy 
and a Creed 


By ARNOLD HAULTAIN, Author of 
“Goldwin Smith: his Life and 
Opinions,” &c. 5s. net. 
A book for all who love and seek inspiration 
from outdoor life. 











LAURIE’S LIST. 


New Cosmopolis : 
A Book of Images 


Certain European Cities befo 
War: Prague, Vienna, Little Holla 
Belgian etchings, Madrid, Dublin 
Marienbad, Atlantic City, Newport 
and Intimate New York. By JAMES 
HUNEKER. 350 pages, crown gy 
6s. net. : 
By the same Author:—Ieono 
Melomaniacs, The Pathos of epee, 
Visionaries, Egoists, Promenades of 
an Impressionist. 


rw, a 
Sylvia's Marriage 
By UPTON SINCLAIR. 6s. 


Men must read this for their preservation and 
women for their protection. : 





Uniform Edition of Pierre Loti’s works, 7s, 64 
net each, NEW VOLUME, 


Japan 
Madame Chrysantheme 


By PIERRE LOTI. Translated by 
LAURA ENSOR. With many Illus. 
trations in Colours and Half-tone, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Loti’s wonderful pictorial sense shows to the 
greatest aivautage in this account of his stay ia 
Japan. From the time his war boat arrives at 
Nagasaki until its departure months after he keeps 
us enthralled with his wonderful word pictures of 
the town and country scenes and the people of the 
country. The book is charmingly illustrated with 
pictures drawn specially for it. 

Other volumes in the series :—Morocco, 
India, Siam, Egypt. 


Please send for the New Autumn List, 








WERNER LAURIE, Lrtp., Essex Street, Strand, London. 








THE “KYLCOLD” SKIN VEST 








IS AN IDEAL GARMENT 





FOR 


MOTORISTS 





AND EVERY MAN EXPOSED TO THE COLD 


BECAUSE— 


Being made from Warm and Woolly Lambskins 


It absolutely defies the Cold 


And keeps out the penetrating Wind, 
Yet is Lighter than a Knitted Vest 


And infinitely more Comfortable. 


Prices from 





the boots. 





Illustrated List free by post from 
CASTLE CARY, 


PITHER & SON, 


BATH. 





Comfortable Srom the Start 


EN who wear Lotus find boot-buying an 
easy matter. 
nearest agent's, 

and walk out again, if they so wish it, wearing 
For there is no such thing as 
breaking in a pair of Lotus. 
friends from the beginning, slip on easily, bed 
down comfortably, and one’s feet feel at home 
in them at once. 


Lotus 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots, 


459—27/6 





They walk into the 
choose their style 


Lotus are old 


Agents everywhere 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FRANCE AT WAR. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 16mo, sewed. Gd, net. 


NEW LONG NOVEL 
By H. G. WELLS 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT. om 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'’S NEW STORY. 











THE EXTRA DAY. pa 
Tar Day Tetecrara.—‘‘ The Extra Day’ isa wonderful book altogether, 
full of insight, feplete with fanciful extravag pact with ¢ 








BY AUTHOR OF “THE CROCK OF GOLD.” 


The Adventures of Seumas Beg’: 
The Rocky Road to Dublin. Verses for Children. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” Xe. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


SIXTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Ordeal by Battle. sy F. s. ontver. s8vo. 


6s. net. 


With the Russian Army. .,y roserr 
RB. McCORMICK, Major, 1st Cavalry, Illinois National Guards. 
With Maps, Charts, and Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


The Personal Life of Josiah 
Wedgwood, The Potter. _ py iis 
Great-Granddaughter, the late JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction and a Prefatory 
Memoir of the Author, by C. H. HERFORD, With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


An Untamed Territory. the Northern 
Territory of Australia. By ELSIE R. MASSON. With 
Tllastrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 














Tur Suxpar Timrs.—“ Very few booke of travel which have appeared of 
Inte years have furnished pleasanter or more profitable reading than the 
modest, well-written, and excellently illustrated volume entitled ‘An Untamed 


esemmensell 


The Orient Pearls: Indian Folk- 


Lore. By SHOVONA DEVI (niece of Sim Ranry- 
pRaNaTH TaGore). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 








NEW EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 


Elementary Lessons in Electricity 


and Magnetism. py sivanvus p. 
THOMPSON, D.Sc., B.A., F.R.S., &. New Edition com- 
aay revised and in many parts rewritten. Illustrated. 
cap. 8vo. 760 pp. 4s. 6d. 





An Introduction to Ethics for 


Training Colleges. By a. a. sonnsron, 
M.A., Lecturer in Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasg sow, Lecturer in Ethics in the Glasgow Training College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 











STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 
Just Published. 


NORTH AMERICA. VOL. I. 
CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HENRY M. AMI, M.A., D.Se., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.C. 


Second edition. Revised, extended, and largely rewritten. Pro- 


fusely illustrated with many new illustrations and maps. 
1098 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. net, 


New Illustrated Prospectus of the complete series gratis on application. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, Ltd., 12,13, &14, Long Acre, W.C. 


Cartographers to H.M. the King. 








Forty Years in 


Constantinople 
G, Sir Edwin Pears’ Remarkable Book 


of Revelations and Secret History. 
The subject of leaders in the news- 
papers and much discussion. 16/- net 

G, Sir Edwin has the knack of making 
people live before us (M. Post). 
A most opportune book, stimu- 
lating and delightful (D. News). Of 
outstanding importance (Outlook). 

G, An important contribution to recent 
history in the Near East (Daily 
Telegraph). A book crammed with 
interest (Evening Standard). Pecu- 
liarly opportune (Times). 

G, Inner light on Turkey (Land and 
Water). No book could possibly 
be more opportune (Country Life). 


Indian Memories 
@, Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s breezy 


book of reminiscences. _ Illustrated 
by the Author. 12/6 net. 

G, Delightful (Standard). Full of the 
joy of life (D. Mail). Get hold of 
this delightful book (Sunday Times). 


My Recollections 


@, The racy memories of Australia and 
elsewhere, by the Hon. J. M. Creed, 
covering aperiodof 50 years. 16/- net. 

@, Full of good stories of the many 
celebrities the author has met. 


Netherleigh 


@, The second novel by W. Riley, 
author of ‘“‘ Windyridge” (5Ist 
thousand) which made a reputa- 
tion. 6/- 

@, The advance orders for “ Nether- 
leigh” practically absorbed the first 
printing. A 2nd impression in hand. 


Songs of the Fields 


@, The New Irish Peasant Poet, who has 
been a Farm-labourer, Scavenger. 
All the critics are praising. 3/6 net. 

@. These books can be obtained at all 
Libraries and Booksellers. Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins will send post free 
his Latest Catalogue on receipt of a 
post-card to 12 Arundel Place, 
Haymarket, London, 5.W. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


In Four Volumes. 4to (12fin. by 10in.). With Gilt Top. £6 6s. net. 


Orders will only be accepted for the Set of Four Volumes, but they 
may be paid for as delivered at £1 11s. 6d. each net. 


Vol. II. With 20 Plates showing 87 Figures. 
Will be ready on October 25. 

British Birds. Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD 
THORBURN, F.Z.S. With 80 Plates in Colour, showing over 
Four Hundred Species. 

Prospectus sent on Application. 
“From an illustrative point of view, the most authoritative 
book on our birds in existence, . . . The pictures are nobly repro- 
duced.”—Saturday Review, 


In the Hands of the Enemy. Being the Expori- 
ences of a Prisoner of War in Germany. By the Rev. 
BENJAMIN G. O’RORKE, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, ONE 
___ SHILLING net. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Life of John Wordsworth, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. E.W. WATSON, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History in the University of Oxford. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

COLLECTED EDITION. 

The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot. 
Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 10 vols. (Works 
9 vols., Life 1 vol.) 8vo, £3 15s. net. The “Works” 
only will also be supplied, price £3 7s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus sent on application. 

*.* The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-law 
(Mrs. Russet, BarrineTon). With Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. (In the original binding.) 8vo. 12s. 6d.net. (1914.) 

“ At last we have a uniform edition, well printed and indexed, 
and including Mrs. Barrington’s ‘Life,’ which is indispensable for 
reference as to the facts of his career. But the new edition has 
better claims on our regard than its satisfactory form: it contains 
more Bagehot than ever we had before, and any one who loves 
literature will inevitably want all the Bagehot he can get.” 

—Spectator. 




















ELEVENTH IMPRESSION, 
Stonewall Jackson and the American 
Civil War. By Colonel G. F. R. HENDERSON, C.B. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
16s. net. 





SIXTH IMPRESSION. 

The Science of War. By Colonel G. F. R. HENDER- 
SON, C.B. With a Memoir of the Author by Field-Marshal 
Eart Rossrts, V.C., a Photogravure Portrait of Colonel 
Henverson, and 4 Maps. 8vo. 14s. net. 


Belief and Practice. By WILL SPENS, MA, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
6s. net. 

Practicable Socialism. Papers by the late Canon 


A. and Mrs. S. A. BARNETT. New Seariss. With 
6s. net. 








oN, Crown 8vo. 


On Staying at Home, and other Essays. 
By als Author of “Times and Days,” &c. Crown 8vo. 
3s. net. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
Edited by HAROLD COX. 


OCTOBER. Price 6s. 

VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. By Lrrrox 
SrracHer. 

THE CROWN COLONIES AND 
THE WAR. By Sim Cuas, 
Bruce, G.C.M.G. 

GREEK "ATHLETICS AND MILI- 
_—, TRAINING. By F, A, 

PATHIOTISM AND AGBICUL- 
TURE. By x E, Pro- 


By 








No, 454. 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF AUS- 
— By Heyrr WIickHau 


THE WORKSHOPS AND THE 


et 71 ay be yon AND 
AR. By J. A. R. Marniorr. 
CHEISTIA Nity’ AND WAR. By 
Miss M. D. Perre. 
o 2 a ge ot oll LS mal 
ARFAR By HANwnarY, 
THe DESECRATION OF ] FRENCH 
MONUMENTS, By Epmunp 
Gossz, C.B. 


THERO, M.V. 
CABINET GOVEEN MENT, 
Eprror, 





Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books, 


MR. FORREST REID’S NEW NOVEL. 


AT THE DOOR OF THE Gate 


By FORREST REID, Author of “ Following Da » « 
Bracknels,” &. 68. nee Th 


Mornin@ Post.—“ A notable piece of fiction—something of 
greater worth than many a popular success. Mr. Reid ig Bde 
interesting and never commonplace. His narrative gt ne 
admirably terse and vivid, with no waste of words. Further, be 
has humour and irony in abundance, and, what is more, a 
sense of when and how to use them. Certainly it is a Sp 
read and to remember.” P 








SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PREss. 


A SURGEON IN KHAki 


By A. A, MARTIN, M.D., F-.R.C.S. 

With Mlustrations from the Author’s Photographs. 108, 6d, net 

Dairy CHronicis.— We get many war books, and we could do 
without many of them. Every now and then, however, there 
comes one which is a ‘document’ of the war, a bit of actuy 
experience shot out from it. Here is such a book, the story of 
clever New Zealand doctor. Dr. Martin has a natural gift for 
writing. He is observant, humorous, sympathetic, epigrammatie; 
in fine, he is interesting.” 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES 
THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
NEW FOREST. ay tho Hon cura 


LASCELLES. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sranparp.—“ A book which forest-lovers will welcome, because 
his pen is laden with intimate things about this seductive stretch 
of England. ... The delight of the book is in its open-air atmo. 
sphere and the, genuine interest Mr. Lascelles had in supervising 
the ninety-two thousand acres which comprise the forest.” 


HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND. 
SETON GORDON. [Illustrated from the Author's Photo 
grapbs. 12s. 6d. net. 

Assrpren Dairy Jovrnat.—*To all lovers of nature who 
yielded to the fascination of ‘The Charm of the Hills,’ the assur. 
ance may be given that Mr. Seton Gordon’s new book is jl ad 
fascinating. A book that cannot be too highly appreciated. 


Nietzsche and the Ideals of 


Modern Germany. by HERBERT LESLIE 
STEWART, M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Philosophy in Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 7s. 6d. net. 


God and Freedom in Human Ex- 
perience. A Study in Degrees of Reality. By the Right 
Rev. C. F. D’ARCY, D.D., Bishop of Down. 108. 6d. net. 


Human Immortality and Pre- 
existence. By Dr. J. E. McTAGGART, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. net. 


Stories from ‘“‘ The Earthly Para- 
dise.” By WILLIAM MORRIS. Retold in Prose by C. & 
Evans. Illustrated. 6s. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London: 41 & 43 Maddox St, © W. 




















Sotheran’s West- End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


Teleph 





THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. 


ae No. 120, OCTOBER, 1915. Price 58. 
rticles, 
THE OTTOMAN TURKS AND THE BOUTES OF ORIENTAL TRADE. 
By A. H. Lrnrer. 
SIB Sot tt Ji 7zD. aus . G. Epwarps. 
THE ITALIAN W. NEY II. By E. ArnMstTrona. 
THE SUSPENSION  ¢ OF F THE ae by eal ACT ‘AND THE 
REVOLUTION OF 1689. By Crarenc: Cra 
CASTLEREAGH & THE SPANISH COLONIES: By C. *K. Wenster, Il. 
Notes and Documents.—The ler of Breteuil. By the late Apoteaus Batiarp. 
—Journal of Edward II.’s Chamber. By James Conway Davises.—The 
Passages of the Alps in 1518. By the Rev. W. A. B. Coo.ingr.—The Privy 
Council Registers. By E. BR. Apatr.—Heligoland in 1689. By Miss Marcerr 
Lane.—Correspondence of Sir Herbert Taylor. By the Rev. C. PLummsr, 


—And others, 
Reviews of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 








» 





6th Edition. THE BOOK OF VIGOROUS LIFE. Ss. net 


ARS VIVENDI anrnur’ woven 


“So sane and inspiriting.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
**Exceedingly useful work.’’—Liverpool Courier. 
“* Containing practical advice on development of mind and body.”—The Times. 


Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. from 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & ©0., LONDON, B.C. 








NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published halj- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on th 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yerrly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





or from the Ojice, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s. 9d. 
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Travels East of - Suez 


RACHEL HUMPHREYS, F.R.G.S. 
Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A series of vivid pictures. The author’s readers 

grateful to her for the book.” 


Spectator.— 
cannot but be 


Tales of Old California 


CARL GRAY. 
3s. Gd. net. 
: n.—“ The author is familiar with his material, and gives 
Ems to be genuine glimpses of old Californian life.” 


For the Benefit of the Irish Wounded Soldiers. 


A Little Book of Irish Verse. 


Edited by ALBERT C. WHITE. 
1s. net. 

The Editor, whose enthusiasm for Irish causes is well known, 
has found time to bring together “A Little Book of Irish Verse.” 
It will be sold for the benefit of the funds for providing additional 
comforts for Irish troops. The contributors include Katharine 
Tynan, W. B. Yeats, Sir A. Conan Doyle, Patrick MacGill, J. H. 
Cousins, Louis McQuilland, Stephen Gwynn, Dr. Arthur Lynch, 
Shane Leslie, and others. [Ready next week. 


Ready shortly. 


The Building of Whispers 


By the Author of “‘ Leaves froma Life,” &c. 
6s. 

The history of an old house in Wessex, of its building, of its 
being made into a home, of how people lived and loved, and were 
born and died there, and how when the Inceptor of the building 
came to die herself, her spirit remained house-bound. 


A Story of Days that are Gone. 


A Happy Exchange. 
HERBERT B. THORNELEY. 6s. 

















HEATH CRANTON, Fleet Lane, London. 


The V.T.C. Handbook. 


The OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the 
Volunteer Training Corps, PUBLISHED by the 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, is now ready— 


Price 6d. net, 7d. post free. 


All the Regulations emanating from both 
the War Office and the Executive and Military 
Committees of the Association are contained 
therein, and its 100 pages provide a complete 
vade mecum for the Volunteer. 


There is a complete index for reference 
purposes. 





To be obtained at all Booksellers and at Messrs. W.H. SMITH & SON’S 
Bookstalls and Shops; of Messrs. WYMAN & SONS, 29 Breams 
Buildings, and at their Bookstalls; and at the 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS. 


Headquarters—Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 





} OOKS.—Oscar Wilde’s Works, édition de luxe, 14 vols., 
J £14 10s.; Stevenson’s Works, ‘Swanston Edition,” 25 vols., £8 10s.; 
Swinburne’s Poems and Tragedies, 11 vols., £4 4s.; Works of Mrs, Aphra 
Kehun, 6 yols,, £3 3s.; another large-paper copy, £5 5s; William Butler Yeats’ 
Collected Works, 8 vols., £2 12s, 6d.; harles Lamb’s Works, “ Temple 
Edition,” Proof Portraits on jap vellum, 6 vols., 1895, £2 2s.; Shakespeare's 
Works, edited by Gollancz, 12 vols., half-calf, extra fine copy, Dent 1899, £3 3s, ; 
Aiusworth’s Works, Best Library Edit., 16 vols., illus., half-morocco, £4 10s. ; 
Balzac’s Greater Novels, 14 vols., £44s., for £2 2s. Send also for Catalogue, 
100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and have failed to find it else- 
where, try me, The largest Dealer in the Provinces.--Baker’s Great Bookshop, 
John Bright St., Birmingham. 

os WORKS OF ART, 
h ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will 
é SELL BY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
traud, W.C., on THURSDAY, October 23th, and following day, at ONE 








Medici Christmas 
Cards & Calendars 


are now ready for Colonial and Foreign 
Mails, which will be earlier than usual 
this year. Atatime when more expen- 
sive tokens of friendship and goodwill 
are impossible, these simple and beautiful 





cards will be more than ever appreciated, 
especially by those far distant from the 
world centres of art and literature. All 
the Society's Christmas publications are 
of British manufacture throughout, and 
can be seen at stationers, booksellers 
and fine art dealers. Over 100 items from 
2d. to 2s. Lists post free; or with speci- 
men card, 6d. In case of difficulty cards 
will be sent on approval for inspection. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY LD., 
7 Grafton Street, London, W.: 63 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


“ LANOE 
FALCONER ” 


(Marie Hawker) 
Illustrated 
6s, net. 


By EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS 
A memoir of the Author of ** Mile, Ixe,” 





The TIMES writes :— 
“ An admirable biography. . . . Peppered with 
witty observations or tales about people taken 
from Miss Hawker's notebooks.” 

The MORNING POST writes :— 
* Miss Hawker’s portrait was well worth pre- 
serving. and Miss March Philipps limas it with 
an enthusiasm that yet preserves the dignity of 
her subject.” 

The OBSERVER writes :— 
“We are grateful to Miss March Phillipps for 
introducing us to such good society.” 


RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


ls. net. 
By JOHN PALMER, 
Author of “ Peter Paragon,” etc. 





(“ WRITERS 
OF 


THR The PALL MALL GAZETTE writes :— 
DAY” “Sound, hotest, bardheaded and yet sympa 
SERIES.) thetic criticism.” 


GUNBY HADATH’S NEW SCHOOL STORY. 


SHEEPY 
WILSON 


3s. 6d. 


By GUNRBY HADATH 
Author of “ Schoolboy Grit,” ete, 





(Just Out.) 





O'CLOCK precisel 1 
PORCELA N, POTTERY, SILVER, FURNITURE, and WORKS OF ART. 
had, 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be 


London: NISBETS, 22 Berners Street, W. 
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Cambridge University Press 











Gothic Architecture in France, England and Italy 


By Sir THOMAS GRAHAM JACKSON, Bart., R.A., F.S.A. Crown 4to. In two volumes. With 191 plate 
(6 in colour) and 229 drawings in the text. Bound in quarter vellum, £2 123 6d net. Ready shortly, 


The Life of Sir Philip Sidney 


By MALCOLM WILLIAM WALLACE, Associate Professor of English Literature, University College, Toronto, 
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